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Micuican’s Most Anctent Inpustry: THE PRE- 


Historic Mines AND MINERS oF ISLE ROYALE 
ad ones 


sy WiwuiAM P. EF. Fercuson 


z= 
(epitor News-Herald, FRANKLIN, PA.) 


followed for several years, I found on Isle Royale in Lake 

Superior the remains of a Stone Age town or “city,” 
evidently built and inhabited by the pre-historic people who 
worked the ancient copper mines of that island. 

Speaking of a people who mined copper as belonging to 
the Stone Age may seem an error, but to these miners, it 
seems certain, copper was not a metal but a specially valu- 
able stone, workable as they worked other stones. They prob- 
ably had no knowledge of the art of smelting or of any other 
application of fire to metal. 

The matter is not fully ripe for publication, for it will 
require a considerable work of exploration and excavation 
to determine the meaning of the find, but, since it has been 
the subject of many widely published news dispatches and is 
being discussed by “feature” writers all over the United 
States, it seems to be desirable to make a brief but correct 
statement of what seem to be the facts. 

We should begin by recalling to the reader’s mind the com- 
paratively well known fact that Isle Royale, a large wilder- 
ness island of some two hundred and thirty square miles, in 
northern Lake Superior, lying close to the Canadian shore 


[* SEPTEMBER, 1922, pursuing a quest which T had 
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but belonging to the United States and a part of the State of 
Michigan, was the scene of extensive copper-mining in a 
remote past by a not easily identified people. It is not my 
purpose to attempt to designate dates or to assume that I 
am able to fix the identity of these miners. The most 
important testimony regarding their period of operations is 
found in the forests which overgrow their abandoned work- 
ings and the strongest clue to their identity is the character 
of the work which they did.’ 

The best known of these ancient mines are in a section 
along the northern, shore of the island in the vicinity of 
what is known as McCargoe Cove, where they cover several 
square miles. The workings, however, are found in all parts 
of the main island and on the adjacent islets. Everywhere 
they are overgrown and, when the white men first became 
acquainted with them, were overgrown with ancient forests, 
six-foot pines and cedars twenty inches in diameter growing 
in the pits and on the dump heaps. The age of these trees is 
a matter of dispute, but their presence may be assumed to 
indicate that the period of mining must have been not much 
less than five hundred years ago, while it may have been much 
earlier, 

The work is of colossal magnitude. The mining method 
was exceedingly crude and appears to have consisted in heat- 
ing the surface of the rock with fire, fracturing the heated 
rock by the application of water and breaking up the frag- 
ments with stone hammers. These hammers are natural 
pebbles of hard rock, brought across an arm of the lake from 
the Canadian shore and probably rudely fitted with helves 
withed or thonged to them. By this crude method, these 
ancient people dug circular pits from five to thirty feet in 
depth in hard rock strata, the pits sometimes so close together 


1It may be remarked that on the northern peninsula of Michigan and at 
points in northern Wisconsin there are ancient copper workings similar in 
character to those on Isle Royale. The writer has never had opportunity to 
examine these and is informed by people who have visited those workings 
that the modern mines have almost entirely obliterated the ancient work and 
— Is!e Royale, where this is not the case, cffers by far the best field for 
study. 
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that it amounted to the turning over of the whole formation 
to their depth and moving many cubie acres—it would not 
be seriously extravagant to say cubic miles—of rock. 

The object of their search was the so-called “float” copper— 
pieces of the pure metal, ranging in size from a few ounces 
to several tons, found imbedded in the rock. Only the small 
pieces were of use to them; the large masses, after vain 
attempts to break them up, they left where they found them. 

The present day visitor, who sees the workings only as he 
penetrates the forest, hardly realizes their enormous extent. 
They were more clearly seen by the early white miners who 
operated in the same localities. Interesting testimony to 
the impression made upon them comes from an elderly gentle- 
man who informs me that he visited the McCargoe Cove dis- 
trict while white men were mining there, in the seventies, 
and asked the engineer in charge what estimate he placed 
upon the time necessary for the digging of the ancient mines 
in that locality. The engineer replied that he would take 
the night to think it over and the next day said that, taking 
into account the transportation of the stone hammers, the 
cutting of the wood for heating the rock, the providing of 
food for the workers and the actual work of mining with the 
crude implements employed, he did not believe that a force 
of ten thousand men could accomplish the results which he 
had seen in that district in less than a thousand years. He 
was speaking of only a small part of the ancient mines 
which exist. 

The stone hammers themselves present a big exhibit in 
the case. Prof. William H. Holmes, who made some slight 
explorations around McCargoe Cove in 1892, estimated that 
the weight of the broken hammers found in that locality 
would reach a thousand tons. The movement of such a mass 
from the Canadian shore, in craft not much more cargo- 
worthy than the Indian birch canoe, speaks of a great 
organized industry; and Prof. Holmes was considering only 
a small section of the ancient workings. 
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The earlier observers attributed the Isle Royale mines to 
the Mound Builders, and these latterly have been identified 
with the Red Indians. The conclusion thus arrived at that 
the Isle Royale antiquities are “just Indian work” has tended 
to their neglect by archaeologists. Not attempting to argue 
the case, I point out that the time period may easily have 
been much more remote than the Indian days and that the 
character of the work speaks of a national industrial organi- 
zation, quite beyond anything “Indian” of which we know. 

It has usually been supposed that these ancient miners 
came to Isle Royale only in the summer season, the island 
being wholly inaccessible in winter and no signs of habita- 
tion being found. But, fifty years ago, a Mr, Henry Gillman, 
who was a somewhat well known contributor to the current 
literature of that day, in brief and vague paragraphs in two 
or three articles, referred to the remains of a “city” on the 
south side of the island. The location was fixed only by 
reference to a waterfall and the information was scanty in 
extreme, giving the impression that Mr. Gillman was report- 
ing some unverified rumor or was withholding particulars in 
the hope of being able to explore the find. 

When I found these paragraphs in the old magazines, some 
years ago, I had already spent several summers studying the 
ancient mines and was naturally anxious to find the “city” ; 
but careful search in the vicinity of the only waterfall which 
I knew, while it discovered a few old workings, found no 
signs of human habitations. 

My first search in that field was in 1920. I returned to the 
same field in 1921, without further results, save the discovery 
of another waterfall; but in 1922 I found still another fall 
upon a stream which has been known on the maps as the 
Little Siskiwit and which I have taken the liberty of renam- 
ing the Sibley, and upon both sides of this stream, at this 
fall, I found the “city.” 

The remains are numerous square or rectangular pits, dug 
along a ridge, in a compact boulder formation. These pits 
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were walled with the boulders, excavated, surrounded by em- 
bankments to exclude surface water and provided with roofs 
of some sort, making dwelling-places not unlike those used 
by some of the western tribes of Indians and perhaps more 
like the dwellings of some of the ancient peoples of Northern 
Kurope. One of the larger of these pits, upon the northern 
side of the river, is surrounded by what seems to have been 
an earthwork, probably for defensive purposes. There are 
numerous small pits but a considerable number of pits rang- 
ing from twenty-five feet square to thirty by sixty feet. 

These pits are easily distinguished from the mining pits by 
several features: They are dug, not in the rock, as are the 
mines, but, as I have said, in a boulder formation lying along 
the ridge, near the crest; they are rectangular, instead of cir- 
cular like the mines. Further, their position is not parallel to 
the axis of the ridge, as might be expected, but uniformly 
orientated to the points of compass. 

I was impressed with this fact at first seeing them and, 
after determining at night the variation of my compass from 
the North Star, found that, so nearly as the ruined walls 
could be traced, the north-and-south sides of the pits are true 
meridian to that star. 

I have been quoted as saying that these remains cover 
“square miles.” This is an exaggeration. Yet they do cover 
several acres and are comparatively easy of access, the heavy 
forest having been burned away and the territory covered 
with a second growth. As in the case of the mines, the forests, 
of which huge stumps and fallen trunks remain, testify to the 
antiquity of the remains, large pines and cedars having grown 
since the work was done. 

The location of this “city” has been something of a surprise 
to people who are more or less familiar with the existence of 
the mines, from the fact that it is several miles away from 
the best known workings. A little investigation in the local- 
ity, however, discovered a number of old mine fields, some of 
them perhaps the most extensive yet found. The city may 
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have served as a winter home for mine workers from the whole 
island or such of them as remained during the winter. There 
may, too, be other “cities” buried in the deep forests, un- 
explored by anyone who would recognize their character. 

The site was probably chosen for two reasons: the first, that 
Hay Bay, opening out of Siskiwit Bay, with the wide estuary 
of Sibley River, makes the safest landing for small boats upon 
the south side of the island. Since the ancient miners prob- 
ably came to the island in craft very like the Indian canoe 
with which we are familiar, this was important, a safe harbor 
being necessary to landing and to the shipment of copper 
carried away. The second deciding factor was probably the 
existence of the falls. In winter the streams of Isle Royale 
and the bays, as well as the great lakes, are heavily ice-bound; 
but this fall would assure a water supply wholly or compara- 
tively free from ice. 

Speaking of a landing place, it is interesting to note that 
the left bank of the Sibley, just below the fall, where the land 
is only slightly above the water, appears to have been pro- 
tected by an embankment or levee, three or four feet in height 
and running for something more than a half-mile. I say 
“appears,” since, while I am convinced of the artificial char- 
acter of the embankment, there has been no opportunity yet 
for examination which would warrant a definite assertion. 

I had hoped, in event of finding the ruins this last autumn, 
to be able to do some excavating and to that end had provided 
a stock of tools and arranged for a small force of workers. 
One little oversight prevented the carrying on of this work 
to any extent. I had anticipated in the ruins nothing more 
difficult to deal with than the soil accumulated through some 
centuries. I found that the ancient dwelling-pits are more 
or less filled with the fallen walls of boulders which the action 
of frost and water and the growth of tree roots have precipi- 
tated inward. These could not be removed with pick and 
shovel; only by wheelbarrows or hoisting machinery, and for 
that I had not provided. We were obliged to content our- 




















Looking down into the largest pit-dwelling. The 
people seated at the bottom are Warden Lively and 


Mrs. Lively, the total all-the-year population of Isle 
Royale. 
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selves with mere surface digging and this was not prolonged, 
since the main work will require a return. 

We were, however, able to assure ourselves that the pits 
were walled, but the only relics which we found were the well 
known stone hammers, of which, around the larger pit, which 
I have mentioned as surrounded by an earthwork, there were 
great numbers. Since I left the island, the game warden, who 
accompanied me in this search and who and his wife are the 
only year-around inhabitants of the island, has written me 
that, in the same region, he later found a stone axe, the first, 
so far as I know, to be discovered on the island. 

The white miners in the McCargoe Cove section found 
numerous copper relics, knife blades, spear heads and in one 
or two cases rude basins. These have unfortunately been 
scattered and none of them are known to exist in the museums. 
Several old miners have assured me that the copper weapons 
found were “tempered” and as “hard and sharp as steel.” 
This is in harmony with the well known tradition that the 
ancient Americans knew how to temper copper, but it is prob- 
ably erroneous. The edges of these weapons were probably 
formed by beating, under which copper hardens. 

It would seem that the discovery of this town-site presents 
an opportunity for pushing the study of America’s ancient 
history into a comparatively new field. We have here, I think 
for the first time, the dwellings of this pre-historic people, 
untouched since they left them, save by the hand of nature. 
Careful excavation, we are warranted in believing, will enable 
us to determine with considerable accuracy how their dwell- 
ings were constructed and will uncover many objects of use, 
abandoned when they left or broken or lost while they lived 
there. 

If they had pottery, almost certainly there will be broken 
pieces in the trodden earth floors of these dwellings. In the 
soil around them or under their fallen walls, we are almost 
sure to find broken or lost weapons of great interest. 

Complete exploration seems to me to be a scientific duty 
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and the more because the performance of the duty, while in 
some respects difficult, presents no insuperable obstacles. 
Good water transportation will bring the explorers and the 
necessary tools and supplies to within less than a mile of the 
ruins. The workers can live comfortably, particularly if the 
work is done in the fall months after the insect pests which 
are always met in the northern summer have gone. True, 
a substantial sum of money will be necessary for the inevit- 
able expenses of-such exploration; but that ought not to be 
difficult to provide with such a prize in sight. 

It seems of importance, too, that this exploration be under- 
taken as promptly as possible, lest unqualified persons should 
disturb the field and destroy the opportunity without ability 
to avail themselves of it. It may be remarked that the own- 
ers of the land are willing that the exploration be made. 
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By H. Beprorp-JONes (IVvANSVILLE, IND.) 
AND 
Mito M. QUAIFE, Pir. D. (Mapison, Wis.) 


N A RECENT reprint of Alexander Henry’s “Travels” by 
| the Lakeside Press of Chicago, the editor, Dr. M. M. 

Quaife, has discussed a pamphlet which T printed some years 
ago, entitled “The Myth Wawatam.” T regret to find his discus- 
sion to be so eminently uncritical that it compels a brief 
résumé and response, on the thesis that “Chief Wawatam” 
was purely a myth. 

A jocular verse which prefaces the pamphlet is thundered ~ 
iwainst by Dr. Quaife in most solemn and serious vein; this 
Ss amusing, but immaterial. In a footnote, he discusses one 
detail of the inaccuracies noted in the pamphlet and very 


‘ 
rs 
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justly demonstrates my carelessness; but, aside from this 
minor detail, the list of inaccuracies is not mentioned. A few 
of these errors are noted in the reprinted edition. Others, such 
as all omission of Jamet’s injuries at the Sault, and the as- 
signment of the delay en route to Mackinae to mal de race- 
quette, are not noted. I fear Dr. Quaife lays himself open to a 
like charge of carelessness. 

My indictment against the late Mr. Henry is not, as Dr. 
Quaife seems to think, that his work is “a collection of yarns,” 
but that it is so filled with errors as to be unfit to serve as an 
authority; and that his relations with Wawatam, who never 
existed in fact, were meant to serve as an embellishment of 
the tale. The many inaccuracies in Henry’s tale are men- 
tioned as contributory evidence. TI cannot prove that Wa- 
watam did not exist, and Dr. Quaife certainly offers no proof 
that he did exist—but the contributory evidence, and also the 
internal evidence, is all against Wawatam as an actual person. 
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As Dr. Quaife points out, the direct evidence reduces itself 
to the fact that Wawatam is unknown outside the pages of 
Henry; negative and of course untrustworthy evidenc& Dr. 
Quaife shirks the fact, however, that Henry’s whole story of 
his own share in the massacre is unnatural, and the actions of 
Wawatam untrue to character. In his anxiety to defend 
Henry, which is pardonable, Dr. Quaife chooses only such de- 
tails of the charge as he cares to discuss, which is not pardon- 
able. 

As I maintained in the pamphlet in question, internal evi- 
dence shows how mythical is the entire story of Wawatam, 
and Henry’s own adventure. I have no space here to take up 
the words and actions of Wawatam in detail; any student of 
Indian character can do that. That the house of Charles de 
Langlade should have been searched by the Indians, as Henry 
describes, is hardly possible; Langlade was far too great a 
man for the Chippewas to have taken any such liberty, even 
in the heat of battle. The fact that Henry was later pursued 
by a blood-thirsty brave, “foaming at the mouth with rage,” 
who did not dare follow him beyond Langlade’s threshold, is 
sufficient contradiction. Also, Langlade’s action when the 
Ottawas arrived, shows his power and influence. 

Henry’s entire assumption of gratitude to Wawatam for his 
“rescue” is quite absurd. Having introduced the noble red 
man into his tale, he mingled fact with fiction until he could 
get rid of him suitably. He had no occasion for gratitude, 
even as he presents the stery, since had it not been for Wa- 
watam he would have departed with the troops instead of 
spending a miserable winter in the wilds. This is evident on 
the surface. 

That Wawatam was a creature of fancy does not, as Dr. 
Quaife would have us think, remove all confidence from 
Henry’s narrative. The beauty of Henry’s tale as a whole is 
not invalidated by inaccuracies or partial romancing, but its 
authority is much impaired. So long ago as 1878 this was 
set forth by the Canadian scholar, Joseph Tassé.1. He was 
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led by some of Henry’s many errors to place grave distrust 
in the account Henry gives of the massacre events, and says: 
“nous avons lieu de presumer que Henry a charge un peu le 
sombre tableau du massacre de Michillimakinac pour lui 
donner probablement plus de couleur et @interet.” As, of 
course, Henry did. He was not pretending to chronicle his- 
tory. He was a skillful artist, wanted certain effects, and got 
them. 

In Mr. J. T. Lee’s monograph on Jonathan Carver, in the 
proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1912, there is afforded us a valuable suggestion which possibly 
clears up the entire difficulty, were Dr. Quaife to accept it. 
Mr. Lee offers a comparison of the Travels with Henry’s let- 
ters to John Askin, in Vol. XIX of the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, stating flatly that but one conclusion can be 
drawn. He says: “It needs but a modicum of critical faculty 
to discern that Henry never penned the work bearing his 
name, in the form in which it was printed. The manuscript 
must have been carefully revised by a competent hand—of 
this there can be no doubt.” And there, I think, we have the 

nut and kernel of the whole matter. 

Dr. Quaife’s edition of Henry is a precious book, a labor of 
tender scholarship, and it is to be regretted that the critic 
became confounded in the apologist. He begs the question 
with a grand gesture of “Details aside”; true criticism can- 
not do this, for criticism is a matter of details and logical 
inferences. 

Undoubtedly Henry spent the winter as a captive, and upon 
this fact he predicates a myth in order to heighten the inter- 
est of his tale. That Schoolcraft could find no redskin who 
had ever heard of Wawatam, is negative but supporting evi- 
dence. Anyone acquainted with the mechanics of story-writ- 
ing can readily perceive in this whole portion of the book 
that Henry was trying hard to add to the natural interest of 


1Les Canadiens de l’Ouest, Ottawa, 1878. 
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his narrative by creating an artificial interest. Anyone who 
can inquire with a critical and unbiased mind may perceive 
the same thing from the story; as, for example, the long ver- 
batim speeches of the Indians. Alexander Henry, in effect, 
was writing to his audience, and a very good job of it he 
made. 


| ResJOINDER TO THE FOREGOING, BY Dr. QUAIFE] 


TI am invited by the Editor to comment on the communica- 
tion of Mr. Bedford-Jones. There is no personal controversy 
between Mr. Bedford-Jones and myself, and if there were such 
it would possess no interest for the readers of this Magazine. 
The issue before us, therefore, pertains solely to the question 
of the validity of Alexander Henry’s narrative journal. 

In 1761 Henry came out to Mackinac and for fifteen years 
thereafter was engaged in prosecuting the fur-trade around 
the shores of lakes Michigan and Superior and in the far 
Northwest. The remainder of his life was passed at Montreal, 
where he died in 1824. Fifteen years earlier—in 1809—he 
published at New York the narrative of his Travels and Ad- 
ventures while engaged in the fur-trade. Until the present 
time the book has commonly been regarded and utilized by 
scholars as a valuable historical source of information for the 
period with which it deals. Francis Parkman, the greatest 
of American historians, reposed entire confidence in the nar- 
rative, and in his Conspiracy of Pontiac paid Henry the un- 
usual compliment of adopting almost verbatim his account of 
the fall of Michilimackinac. 

In 1917 Mr. Bedford-Jones published a short pamphlet with 
a long title in which he made a sweeping attack on the veracity 
of Henry and the historical validity of his narrative. In 
1921 I undertook to edit a reprint edition of Henry for the 
Lakeside Classics series, and necessarily, in this connection, 
reviewed Mr. Bedford-Jones’ pamphlet. It is this review to 
which the present communication of Mr. Bedford-Jones takes 
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exception. It seems idle here to traverse again the ground 
so recently covered in print by me, but it may be worth while 
to restate my position in the light of the letter before us. 

There is entire agreement between Mr. Bedford-Jones and 
myself that with respect to numerous details Henry’s narra- 
tive is erroneous. From the proposition advocated by Mr. 
Bedford-Jones that Henry was a literary “artist” striving, as 
a professional novelist may properly do, to secure “certain 
effects,” without regard to historical truth, I dissent. In what 
follows I shall chiefly endeavor to make clear my reasons for 
doing so. 

It is a valid rule, both of historical criticism and of com- 
mon sense, that a man shall not be adjudged a knave in the 
absence of some convincing evidence. Henry was a reputable 
and respected merchant of Montreal who in later life wrote 
(his sole literary venture so far as I am aware) the personal 
narrative of his earlier years in the fur-trade. To a great ex- 
tent we have no direct way of checking his statements, and 
it is impossible, for the most part, to prove that the experi- 
ences he describes were in fact undergone by him. 

_ Nor is it necessary to do so, for the burden of proof rests 
with Mr. Bedford-Jones, the accuser. What evidence is he 
able to advance in support of his charges? An examination 
of his communication discloses that, vague generalization 
and ingenious theory aside, he has practically none. Thus, 
we are told,—perhaps the most important item in the indict- 
ment,—that Henry invented the story of Wawatam, who 
never existed outside the pages of the narrative. How does 
Mr. Bedford-Jones know this? Chiefly, one gathers, from his 
own mastery of the art of novel-writing. “Anyone acquainted 
with the mechanics of story-writing,” he affirms, “can readily 
perceive in this whole portion of the book that Henry was 
trying hard to add to the natural interest of his narrative by 
creating an artificial interest.” For myself I can claim no 
particular knowledge of the “mechanics of story-writing,” and 
I freely admit that as the author of seventy “book-length” 
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novels Mr. Bedford-Jones should speak with authority in this 
field. But when he passes from the field of fiction to the 
totally different one of historical criticism, and with the same 
air of finality assures us that anyone “who can inquire with 
a critical and unbiased mind” may perceive the same thing 
from the story, I demur. And I find myself enjoying the re- 
spectable company of Francis Parkman and James Bain, the 
scholarly editor of the only reprint edition (other than my 
own) of Henry that has been published. . 

3ut Mr. Bedford-Jones further impliedly affirms that 
Schoolcraft “could find no redskin who had ever heard of 
Wawatam.” Of this, two things may be said: first, that the 
statement signifies nothing until we are informed what effort 
Schoolcraft put forth, and under what circumstances; second, 
that what Schoolcraft himself says on the subject does not 
even remotely justify Mr. Bedford-Jones’ statement. The sub- 
stance of this particular matter is this; Schoolcraft on one 
occasion questioned the son of Matchekewis, the captor of 
Michilimackinac. The Indian was surly and uncommunica- 
tive, and Schoolcraft could get nothing from him. School- 
craft himself merely cites the incident as a typical illustration 
of the difficulty of extracting the truth from an Indian. If 
elsewhere in Schoolcraft’s numerous writings there is any 
other information with respect to Wawatam, it is unknown 
to me; if Mr. Bedford-Jones has any references on the subject 
it is clearly incumbent on him to cite them. 

Let us turn, for a moment, to another phase of the indict- 
ment. Conceding that the fact that Wawatam is unknown 
outside the pages of Henry is mere “negative and of course 
untrustworthy” evidence as to the non-existence of Wawatam, 
Mr. Bedford Jones complains that I “shirk the fact that 
Henry’s whole story of his own share in the massacre is un- 
natural, and the actions of Wawatam untrue to character.” 
Here again, I venture to suggest, my critic blandly assumes 
the very things it is incumbent on him to. demonstrate. 
Francis Parkman found nothing unnatural in Henry’s story; 
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Mr. Bedford-Jones does. On such a point which authority 
does the reader prefer to follow, the immortal historian of 
New France or the industrious author of seventy book-length 
novels? My point, let it be noted, is not that Parkman was 
necessarily infallible; but he was a profound student of sav- 
age life and warfare, and his unhesitating acceptance of 
Henry’s narrative is conclusive evidence against the conten- 
tion as to its “unnatural” character. 

Clearly the “unnaturalness” both of Henry’s account and 
of the actions of Wawatam are mere matters of opinion on 
the part of Mr. Bedford-Jones. Wawatam was an Indian, let 
it be remembered, and his conduct is not to be judged by 
civilized or Anglo-Saxon standards. It will be conceded by 
all, probably, that Alexander Henry was thoroughly familiar 
with Indian life and character. Was he so stupid that, having 
decided to invent the character of Wawatam, he ascribed to 
him a course of action so unnatural that any reader of his 
tale would instantly detect the fraud? Or did he, as a “skil- 
ful artist,” paint his creation in colors true to life? The 
latter alternative is the only one we can rationally accept, 
yet it demolishes utterly the assertion as to the unnatural 
actions of Wawatam, and therewith the assumption that 
Henry invented him. 

One other point and I will conclude: I have no doubt that 
Henry’s narrative was edited before being sent to press. I am 
quite prepared to believe that this editing involved such mat- 
ters as punctuation, spelling, and composition. Such things 
are done as a matter of course, I venture to say, by the 
scholarly editor of this Magazine to the contributions which 
are sent in to him for publication. Whether the editing of 
Henry’s book extended to other matters I do not profess to 
know, but I venture to suggest that it did not. We are deal- 
ing here with no penniless or starving adventurer, but with a 
successful and prosperous man of the world, who was quite 
able to secure the publication of his journal in such fashion 
as he desired. Any changes to which the manuscript was 
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subjected by the editor were probably such as met with 
Henry’s approval. It is the function of an editor to edit, but 
it seems highly improbable in the case before us that the 
editor of the manuscript would have ventured to embark upon 
any process of wholesale invention and expansion. 

I have written to little purpose if I have not succeeded in 
making clear to the reader that I think the answer to the 
problem raised by Mr. Bedford-Jones depends wholly upon the 
application to it of a correct historical method. I do not 
know that Henry was not the romancer Mr. Bedford-Jones 
conceives him to have been. But the presumption in his favor 
must be displaced by the assembling of evidence sufficiently 
conclusive to overthrow it. Neither in his pamphlet attack 
on Henry nor in his present communication has Mr. Bedford- 
Jones accomplished this; instead of presenting definite evi- 
dence he has regaled us with personal opinions and unfounded 
assumptions. 








Is Country History Worru WHILE? 


By Pror. ArtuHur Lyon Cross 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HE answer to this very pertinent query is at once sug- 
"D gentea by the serio-jocose reply to the old question, “Is 
Life Worth Living?” It depends on the liver. So, re- 
verting to our problem, it depends upon how the County his- 
tory is investigated and written. 

On the Continent and in England, where the material is 
richer and the average of achievement higher, there have been 
all too many dull and inconsequential performances—laystalls 
of antiquarian refuse; not properly books—to borrow a phrase’ 
of Carlyle’s—but “aggregates of bewildered jottings.” Vari- 
ous reasons have been advanced to explain why the level of 
production has been no higher—in England at least, for space 
will not permit me to range over the Continent. 

or one thing, most of the county histories are compara- 
tively old; since the great majority were prepared in the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries, while a few date 
even from the seventeenth. This was before the days of scien- 
tific history and the development of critical apparatus. In 
the second place, histories were done by one or two men, and 
when you deal with a limited area it is advisable to treat of 
many things—annals, politics, social and industrial condi- 
tions, genealogy, architecture, ecclesiastical and secular, and 
even of geology. Obviously, then, such work requires the co- 
operation of many trained specialists. Thirdly, the work has 
often been undertaken by men whose chief asset has been 
their enthusiasm. Often they have shown no discrimination 
in arranging their materials, they have lauded their district 
and their leading families out of all proportion to their im- 
portance, they have kept little contact with national affairs, 
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and have hopelessly jumbled parish, manorial, borough and 
family records. Nevertheless, the sum! total of output in 
this field has been of inestimable value both to the sober 
student of institutions as well as to the reconstructor of the 
romantic life of by-gone days. 

Taking a broad survey of the forty English counties one 
readily sees that they have been dealt with in a most uneven 
fashion. Hampshire represents one extreme. Two “so-called 
histories” of the county have been published. One, according 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, is a “miserable 
compilation.” Although attributed to Richard Warner, “an 
antiquary of note,” he disowned the child, and is known to 
have had little to do with it. The other by Woodword and 
Wilkes is incomplete, “nor could it,” says Mr. Doubleday, 
editor of the Hampshire volumes in the Victoria County His- 
tory, about which I purpose to speak later, “have aspired to 
the position of a county history in any case.” And, “yet,” as 
has been truly said, “Hampshire is, historically speaking one 
of the most important counties in England. It teems with 
prehistoric relics and Roman remains. Its capital was for a 
long period the seat of the national Government. It has held 
the principal home of the Royal Navy ever since there was a 
Royal Navy. In the New Forest it possesses a region of sur- 
passing interest to the student of social and economic his- 
tory.” Durham, on the other hand, has been vastly more for- 
tunate; for it was the home of a notable scholar, Robert Sur- 
tees (1779-1834) whose monumental work appeared in four 
volumes between 1816 and 1840, the last one posthumously. 
Iducated at Christ Church, Oxford, and at the Middle Temple, 
he dreamed as an undergraduate of writing the History of 
Durham, and the inheritance of his father’s estate in 1802, 
before he had completed his reading for the bar, made the 
realization of his ambition possible. He devoted his life to 
the task, bringing to it not only meticulous patience but con- 
siderable gifts of critical scholarship. It was his custom to 
drive about the county with a groom, examining antique 
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sites, inscriptions, registers and all sorts of documents. He 
showed a persistent enthusiasm for what was “weary work” 
to the groom, who complained that “we never could get past 
an auld building.” <A rare trait in an antiquary were his 
touches of humour, which the poet Southey in the Quarterly 
Review alludes to as “every now and then breaking out like a 
gleam of sunshine . . . and exciting the reader to smile when 
least expecting to be surprised.” 

Doubtless more reprehensible, was his proneness—in com- 
mon with MacPherson and Chatterton—to fabricate ancient 
ballads, fragments of which he introduced into his text to 
illustrate “superstitions of the north.” He made acquaintance 
with Sir Walter Scott by sending him a spurious ballad on the 
“Death of Featherstonehaugh,” dealing with the feud of the 
Ridleys and the Featherstonehaughes, a ballad which Scott 
made the subject of a learned note to Marmion and which ' 
was inserted with notes by both Scott and Surtees in Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. The deception was never di- 
vulged during the lifetime of either of the persons concerned. 
Regrettable as was this poetic jest, it shows an imaginative 
capacity beyond the reach of most local delvers. The unique 
characteristics of Durham as a palatine county have also been 
the subject of an erudite monograph by my fellow student at 
Harvard, Dr. T. Gaillard Lapsley, now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Another work deserving of mention is The History and An- 
tiquities of the Town and County of Leicester which appeared 
in eight stout folio volumes between 1795 and 1815. The 
author was that indefatigable publisher and antiquary John 
Nichols (1745-1826), editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
author of Literary Anecdotes of the Highteenth Century. 
Whether or no he was much dependent upon others, he was re- 
sponsible for a “durable monument,” while his son, John Bow- 
yer Nichols (1779-1863) saw through the press “nearly all the 
important county histories published during the first half of 
the nineteenth century.” 
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In general, however, in spite of a few shining exceptions, 
the late Charles Gross summed up the matter very justly in 
his invaluable Sources and Literature of English History 
when he stated: “There is a vast literature relating to partic- 
ular counties, churches, towns, manors, castles and forests. 
Though many of these books contain much valuable matter, 
few display much scholarly research in dealing with local in- 
stitutions. The best county histories are little more than 
great storehouses of crude material concerning particular 
churches, manors and boroughs, interspersed with consider- 
able genealogical information.” 

Less than half a century ago attempts were begun to digest 
these materials in form for popular consumption. Between 
1880 and 1902 the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl 
edge, which has been responsible for so many really worth 
while contributions, published a series of diocesan histories 
in 21 volumes; among many various collaborators of repute 
the name of Augustus Jessopp stands out pre-eminent. Com- 
petent authority regards these as useful short accounts, some 
even of original value. Between 1885 and 1900 there was 
launched a series of popular County Histories, and later a 
series of Oxford County Histories; but few displayed any 
considerable evidence of original research, 

It was not till the turn of the present century, to be exact 
in 1901, that a truly co-operative work was undertaken—and 
on a scale of thoroughness and elegance calculated to baffle 
criticism. Under the name Victoria County History were to 
be issued from 2 to & volumes for each County, making 160 
in all, to be sold for $12 per volume, or $1728 for the complete 
set. A substantial list of subscribers was secured and an 
advisory council was appointed. On both were various of the 
nobility and gentry of Great Britain, particularly several of 
those former betes noires of Mr. Lloyd George 





dukes. For- 
tunately, too, there were eminent men of learning in all fields 
of activity—names known throughout the scholarly world,— 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Acton, Lord Lister, Sir Frederick Pol- 
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lock, Sir Edward Thompson, Sir Clements R. Markham, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, Professor IX. Ray Lankester, Reginald Lane 
Poole, F. Yorke Powell, and J. Horace Round. Thus they fol- 
lowed the astute policy of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety of combining Maecenases and well-equipped workers in 
the enterprise. Re-enforced by sub-committees and local so- 
cieties they set valiantly to work to trace and describe from 
pre-historic times, physical features, topography, fauna and 
flora, annals, ecclesiastical history, records of notable fam- 
ilies, genealogy and heraldry, social life, sports and pastimes, 
as well as the development of art, science, manufactures and 
industry. Before the World War broke out one or more vol- 
umes for 34 out of the 40 English counties had made their ap- 
pearance, the number of volumes totalling upwards of 70. 
Lancashire seems to have been the only county in which the 
work has been completed, 8 volumes having been issued be- 
tween 1906 and 1914. 

The significance of the county in English institutional life 
has been so generally recognized that it is unnecessary more 
than to allude to it here. From early Anglo-Saxon times it 
was a center of judicial administration; since the fourteenth 
century the justices of the peace have held their quarter- 
sessions in the county seat; and the courts of higher instance, 
originally under the King’s itinerant justices and later under 
the justices of assize, have been held in the same place. For 
a long period the shires furnished a military quota under the 
sheriff, while since Tudor times, there have been lords lieuten- 
ants of the counties with important military functions. The 
activities of shire and county representatives, as is well 
known, formed an essential element in preparing the way for 
arliament; and two knights were returned from every shire 
until the creation of single member constituencies in 1885. 
Moreover, since 1888, county councils have been active instru- 
ments in local administration. It is a truism that the so- 
‘alled genius of the English people for self-government has 
been due to the long training they have enjoyed in the local 
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areas—among others in the shire or county areas. This has 
been emphasized by foreigners like Gneist, to say nothing of 
native writers. Hence it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
value of county history for Englishmen. Consequently we can 
only hope that funds will be forthcoming and scholarly energy 
will continue in order to finish the great project they have 
begun. 

In our own country, local history—including that relating 
to the counties with which we are immediately concerned— 
has been variously handicapped. To a considerable extent the 
materials and incidents to be dealt with are old enough to be 
stale without being sufficiently ancient to transport us into 
the quaint unreal life of long ago. Neither the contest of 
Elisha Sprigg to secure the office of supervisor nor the history 
of early school houses in Corthage County, Kansas, is calcu- 
lated to awaken a thrill. Moreover, in some parts of the 
United States, notably in those in which the influence of the 
New England town system has prevailed, the county is little 
more than a geographical expression with few important ad- 
ministrative functions. Unfortunately, too, county and other 
local history has been all too frequently instigated by enter- 
prising publishers bent on securing a long list of subscribers. 
You are all familiar with the type—“Pleasant Lake County 
and her Sons,” bound in fuliginous black or muddy brown, 
with much garish gilding and ghostly caricatures of the de- 
luded contributors thus dragged into obvious publicity. In 
such productions we hear much of “our subject’s genial per- 
sonality,” and are treated to jejune and trivial reminiscences 
by oldest inhabitants and others who have paid for the dubi- 
ous privilege. It is unnecessary to enlarge; for most folk 
know the type. Yet publishers are not always to blame; now 
and again the initiative has come from men of mediocre parts 
and defective training who have plunged into the task with 
inexpert enthusiasm, while the well-equipped scholar has gen- 
erally preferred a larger stage. Pray do not think that I am 
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a hopeless pessimist. I am rather what the verger of St. 
,aul’s called Dean Inge,—a sad optimist. 

In the first place, not all county historians are of the pre- 
vailing type: there are some whose local knowledge and pa- 
tient devotion in gathering out-of-the-way lore has been and 
should continue to be invaluable in larger syntheses. Again, 
much can be done and is decidedly worth doing in county his- 
tory. It might be argued that the States are proper units for 
our historical effort; because they, in a way, bear the same 
relation to the United States that the English counties bear to 
the United Kingdom. But, while we need more and better 
State histories—there are a few creditable ones already— 
future writers would be greatly helped by the accumulated 
results of intensive studies in the component counties. With- 
out such aid the work is bound to grow increasingly difficult 
as the years go by. Our States cover much ground. Michigan 
contains half as many square miles as the British Isles, New 
York is almost exactly the size of England, and Texas is 
greater in area than the whole of the German Empire before 
the War. Moreover, not only were the counties important his- 
torical and institutional centers in old England; but the 
county system of government and county traditions were 
transferred by early settlers to the southern parts of our 
country and have been perpetuated and extended in those 
parts of the land where southern influence has predominated. 
So if we want to investigate the old English administration 
under new conditions we must turn to these counties. Also, 
in some others where the institutional interest is not so great 
there must be touches of romance and pioneer hardship and 
achievement which have entered into the very bone and fibre 
of our national life and character. 

What I should propose for the furtherance of scholarly and 
co-ordinated study in the county field would be the organiza- 
tion in each State of a committee, including men of wealth 
and influence, members of State historical and other societies 
—where such exist of serious repute—and historical experts 
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from our State universities and better colleges. Such a com- 
mittee might raise a fund from donations and subscriptions, 
select local coadjutors and apportion the counties or groups 
of counties into volumes: few counties would be worth a single 
volume, though a very few might require more than one. Proj- 
ects undertaken in this way on a sound scientific basis would 
seem to be decidedly worth while, for they would accomplish 
much in bringing a considerable quantity of otherwise scat- 
tered and perishable knowledge into an enduring whole. 


Read by Prof. Cross at the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society held at Ypsilanti under the auspices of the State 
Normal College, Jan. 19, 19253. 








TRAVEL IN Earty Days 


By Hon. O. W. Ropinson 
HOUGHTON 

N MAY 1854, at the age of nineteen, I left an obscure town 
] in New England for the Lake Superior Mining District of 

Michigan. With me were four men and my fourteen-year- 
old sister from Cornish, New Hampshire, and my aunt and her 
two-year-old daughter from Ascutneyville, Vermont, making ¢ 
party of eight all told. Our route was by rail across the 
Green Mountains of Vermont to Buffalo, New York, where we 
took the steamer Mayflower for Detroit. This boat was one 
of a line of packet steamers then plying on Lake Erie, between 
Buffalo and Detroit. We had an uneventful trip to Detroit, 
where we were to take the boat for Lake Superior. 

We waited five days in Detroit and then embarked on the 
propeller Northerner for Sault Ste. Marie. There were a few 
cabin passengers in addition to our party, and a good many 
steerage passengers, mostly miners from Cornwall, England, 
all bound for the mining regions of Lake Superior. The trip 
up the Detroit River and through St. Clair Lake and River 
was delightful and much enjoyed by all, but the first night 
on Lake Huron we encountered a storm and a heavy sea, which 
made all on board very seasick. No meals were served until 
we entered the Sault River some time the next afternoon. 
The scenery along the shores was an unbroken wilderness, and 
was made more beautiful by the wooded islands which we 
passed. It was warm and pleasant and soon every one was 
out on deck, while the Cornishmen below deck were enjoying 
themselves sipping beer and talking and singing in the Cor- 
nish dialect, which was to me, at that time, a foreign language. 

When we arrived at the Sault we had another wait of two 
days, as the canal was not completed at that time and freight 
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had to be transferred around the falls. Here it was loaded 
onto the old propeller Baltimore, which was one of the three 
small craft then plying on Lake Superior and was in charge 
of Capt. Redmond Ryder. 

As soon as everything was ready, the old Baltimore weighed 
anchor and we set sail for Ontonagon, Michigan, which was 
then the metropolis of Lake Superior. We passed the pictured 
rocks before reaching Marquette, and had a magnificent view 
of them. Marquette was at that time a mere hamlet with a 
few hundred inhabitants and had but one short pier where 
our boat stopped to discharge freight and passengers. When 
we reached Marquette, we were met by my uncle, S. S. Rob- 
inson, who had come from Ontonagon to meet his wife and 
child. He had preceded us to the Copper Country by a year 
and was then in charge of some prospective copper mines on 
the range three or four miles east of Lake Agogebic. 

After we left Marquette we rounded Keweenaw Point and 
made our first landing at Eagle River to unload freight at the 
long pier jutting out into the lake. The passengers went 
ashore and it was here that I first saw native copper in great 
masses weighing tons. The masses were piled one on top of 
the other to the height of ten or twelve feet and some of us 
visited the Cliff Mine, then in its palmiest days, where we 
saw more masses of copper. When the Eagle River freight 
had been discharged, we were all summoned aboard by several 
long blasts of the whistle, the boat cast off and we headed 
back for Eagle Harbor. The reason for going to Eagle River 
first was that the lake was calm and the captain took advan- 
tage of the still water to land at the unsheltered pier there. 
We lay at Eagle Harbor that night, discharging a small 
amount of freight, and again the next morning cast off for 
the final run to Ontonagon. 

As we were going through the narrow channel from the 
harbor to Lake Superior, our boat ran fast aground on the 
rocks; anchors were thrown out with lines attached to the 
capstan and every effort was made to “warp” her off, but 
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to no avail, and then began the tedious process of lightening 
the cargo in yawl boats. Barrels of pork and beef and boxes 
of dry goods were lowered into the yawl boats, taken inside 
the harbor and landed on the beach. The passengers, as well 
as the crew, worked with a will to get the steamer afloat, 
and after about two hours’ work we had the satisfaction of 
seeing her slide gently off the shelving rocks where she had 
struck about midships. Another two hours was consumed in 
taking the freight back from the beach in the yawl boats and 
hoisting it on board, so that it was long after noon before 
we were successfully out of the harbor. 

When we were finally out in the lake, the Captain, instead 
of heading for Ontonagon, ran the boat to Agate Harbor, as 
he stated at the time to get more fuel, but as I learned four 
years later, actually for the purpose of making an examina- 
tion as to the safety of the boat, before proceeding to our 
destination. He discovered the boat was leaking about mid- 
ships and after clearing away the freight in the hold, found 
the oak planking had been shivered but not broken through 
enough to endanger its falling out. For a space of about six- 
teen by twenty inches considerable water was seeping and 
just how to stop the leak was a perplexing question which 
was quickly solved by Captain Ryder. 

Finding a quantity of white lead and some woolen blankets 
in his cargo, he confiscated what he needed of each, cut the 
blankets into pieces sufficiently large to cover the planking 
and smeared both sides of each piece with a thick coating of 
the white lead. He placed twenty thicknesses of the blanket 
thus prepared over the leak, and a heavy plank of the same 
size over them. Another heavy plank was placed fore and aft 
on the underside of the cross timbers that sustained the main 
deck and saplings which had been cut the right length on 
shore were placed upright between the two planks and driven 
tight with sledge hammers, thus forcing the leaded blankets 
tight enough to stop the leak completely. The boat ran for 
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three years afterwards on Lake Superior without further 
repair. 

In the meantime a few of the crew had, for appearance’s 
sake, been leisurely toting wood aboard, while the passengers 
were ashore having a game of snowball from drifts still found 
in a shaded ravine early in June. 

The whistle summoned us on board again and we set out 
early in the evening for Ontonagon, where we found ourselves 
anchored the next morning, a half a mile from shore, after 
spending nearly three weeks on the journey. At that time 
there was no harbor nor even a pier at Ontonagon, so vessels 
were obliged to lie at anchor and discharge freight and pas- 
sengers by lighters. As there was considerable sea running 
that morning, we were obliged to wait until about ten o’clock 
before the captain considered it calm enough to launch the 
yaw! boats with safety and Jand the passengers. The yawls 
were brought alongside and the passengers and luggage low- 
ered into them from the gangways of the main deck, and when 
sufficiently loaded were sculled to the shore and unloaded 
upon a sand beach half a mile from the village, which we 
reached by walking thru the sand. There were three horses 
and four oxen on board which were landed by being pushed 
through the gangway into the ice-cold water. They plunged 
under the water but quickly came to the surface and instinct- 
ively headed about and struck out for the shore. As soon as 
they reached the shore they were caught and rushed into 
warm stables where they were rubbed down and blanketed. 
The freight was unloaded on scows poled out from the mouth 
of the Ontonagon River by Indians, twenty to a scow. 

We stopped one night at the Johnson House at Ontonagon 
and then struck out for the Derby Mine near the east end of 
Lake Agogebic. The route lay along the bank of the Onton- 
agon River by trail some ten miles to the American Landing, 
where we were to spend the night, and from there over a 
rough woods road along ‘the range some twenty miles. When 
every one was ready the men started up the narrow trail in 
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Indian file, leading the two horses and driving the four oxen. 
The trail was too rough for the woman and the baby, so a 
large birch-bark canoe was procured with two Indians to 
paddle it and my uncle and the women made their way up 
the river in this manner, taking with them some of the lighter 
baggage of the party. They were all obliged to sit on the 
bottom of the canoe, while the Indians knelt one at each end 
and, by paddling incessantly, propelled their craft against the 
strong current at a rapid pace. 

The trail crossed the river three miles from Ontonagon and 
as the river was not fordable there, the land forces, which 
had arrived ahead of the canoe, had to await its arrival. 
There was a small clearing and a log shanty at this point on 
the river, but otherwise the banks of the river were unbroken 
and uninhabited. In many places the valley or bottom land 
was quite wide, while in other places very high hills came 
abruptly to the water’s edge. 

We had not waited long before the canoe came up and 
pulled alongside the shore, where the passengers were landed, 
to await the ferrying of the men and animals across the river. 
First a number of the men were carried across to the opposite 
bank and then came the task of getting the stock across. A 
long rope was securely fastened around the neck of the ani- 
mal in such a manner as not to choke it and the loose end 
taken across the river to the men on the other side. Then 
the animal was forced into the stream and guided by the 
rope was hauled to the other shore. In this way the six 
animals were forced to swim the river, a distance of about one 
hundred feet, with a strong current running. 

‘When the ferrying had all been accomplished, the women, 
baby and uncle re-embarked in the canoe with the Indians 
again at the paddles and we were all on our way again. The 
trail was crooked and very uneven, up hill and down and over 
knolls and fallen trees, and was to me a new and romantic 
experience. We arrived at the American Landing in good 
time, fatigued and hungry, and this time found the canoe 
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party ahead of us. The romance and beauty of the canoe 
trip through the wild scenery had been greatly enjoyed by 
the ladies, and in fact the whole party was much pleased with 
their first day’s journey thru the wilderness. 

The American Landing consisted of a large two-story log 
house with a good sized one-story ell, a barn large enough to 
accommodate several spans of horses, and a good sized log 
warehouse, where supplies were kept for all the mines in that 
district. 

From this place a narrow road had been cut through the 
woods along the range to the Agogebic Mine, but it had not 
been otherwise worked, not even to grubbing out the stumps 
or grading it at all, and in many places was barely wide 
enough for wagons to pass between the standing trees. The 
country was rough with many steep hills, so we did not have 
an inviting day’s journey ahead of us for the morrow. The 
next morning we were all up bright and early and after break- 
fast set out for the Derby Mine twenty miles distant. The 
two horses were hitched to a lumber wagon, made of a high- 
sided box without springs or seat. Mattresses were placed 
on the bottom of the box and the trunks loaded into the rear 
end, so as to form a sort of back, and the women rode in this 
rudely constructed conveyance which was driven by my uncle. 
The rest of the men had to walk, driving the oxen ahead of 
them and the road was so rough that those who walked had 
much the easier journey. At noon we ate our lunch and rested 
for an hour on the bank of a small stream crossing the road, 
and then took up the march again and reached our destination 
a tired lot of Yankees, after about thirteen hours of travel 
at the rate of two and a half miles an hour. 

About two years later, in February, I decided to make an 
overland trip from the Norwich Mine in Ontonagon county to 
“God’s Country,” as any place otherwise than the Lake Supe- 
rior Country was designated in those days. To strike the trail 
over which the mail was being carried from Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, to the iron and copper regions of Lake Superior, I had 
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to traverse the range easterly to the Minnesota Mine, now 
known as the Michigan. 

Starting out with only my big Newfoundland dog drawing 
a toboggan loaded with blankets and my few personal be- 
longings, I followed the road leading along the range until 
I reached the Forest Hill Mine, now known as the Victoria. 
From here a road went around the foot of the hill, but I de- 
cided to take the shorter trail over the hill and soon arrived 
at Pat Phelan’s store, situated on the road from Ontonagon 
to Rockland, where I stopped to rest and warm up. 

In a short time I was on the trail again, headed for the 
Minnesota Mine where I knew several people. After I had 
spent a couple of days visiting my friends at the Minnesota 
Mine, I was joined by my partner for the trip, an itinerant 
Methodist preacher by the name of Richards, who was after- 
wards presiding elder of the Lake Superior District. 

Packing our blankets, provisions and personal belongings 
onto the train and hitching up our faithful Newfoundland we 
struck the trail for L’Anse bay and, after camping one night 
in the woods, we reached the old Methodist mission on the 
east side of the bay at evening of the second day. At that 
time the National government maintained a_ prosperous 
agency there for the education of the Indians and the Meth- 
odists had established a mission for Christianizing them. 

We stopped at the minister’s house that night. Here we 
met a man from Portage, now Houghton village, by the name 
of Charley Page, and a man from Ontonagon by name of Mc- 
Donald. Each had started out alone and, meeting here as 
strangers, they had agreed to become partners for the rest of 
the journey, and had hired a stalwart young Indian with his 
dog train to guide them as far as Marquette. Richards and 
I naturally joined forces with them, although we had no in- 
terest in their guide. Page was a young man but McDonald, a 
hardy Scotch-Irishman, was sixty years old and by virtue of 
having served as an underground mine boss had acquired the 
title of Captain. 
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Knowing that the trail from Marquette was well defined, 
and that we could reach stations along the route where we 
could stop nights, I sold my Newfoundland to the Methodist 
minister to be returned from Marquette by the guide. We 
therefore packed our kit onto the guide’s train, hitched up 
the Newfoundland with the two Indian dogs, making a tandem 
team of three dogs, and, thus equipped, we all struck out to- 
gether on a new trail running easterly towards the shore of 
Lake Superior. The trail was quite soft and we had to use 
snow shoes most of that day. We camped that night on the 
main land shore opposite Huron Islands. 

Later that evening, the mail carrier with his dog train of 
outgoing mail came along and camped near us. Before the 
rising of the sun next morning we again struck the trail on the 
ice, heading our course towards Marquette. On our right 
was the wooded shore with the Huron range of mountains, in 
the near distance and at our left, a field of ice, beyond which 
we could dimly see the open water, out of which the sun rose 
to us that morning. It was a magnificent scene. The ice 
was smooth and solid, with little “scuds” of snow here and 
there showing footprints which made it easy for us to follow 
the trail. The day was still, clear and cold and we traveled 
at a rapid pace. ° 

Just before noon the Indian mail carrier passed and, push- 
ing ahead of us some distance, stopped to feed his dogs and get 
his mid-day lunch. MWe first built a fire with fagots brought 
along for the purpose. He then cut a hole through the ice 
to obtain water; then warming the “mush” for his dogs, brew- 
ing some tea for himself and thawing out his frozen bread 
and meat, the meal was ready and the dogs were soon raven- 
ously devouring theirs. Just at this time we caught up with 
him and it was then and there that I saw an exhibition of 
the most sincere, devout Christian loyalty that it has ever 
been my fortune to witness. 

This tall, untutored dark man of the forest, before partak- 
ing of a mouthful of his meager repast, knelt upon the ice, 
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removed his hat and offered up a prayer of thanks to God for 
the bounties spread before him, and I began to wonder if I 
was not already in “God’s Country.” 

Taking advantage of the Indian’s fire, we made.a kettle 
of tea, warmed the “mush,” fed the dogs and partook of our 
own mid-day meal, and were soon again on the trail. As we 
-approached Presque Isle point we found the trail crossed over- 
land to Presque Isle bay. We had cleared the point and 
struck out again on the ice a little before sunset and could 
see the houses in the outskirts of Marquette some three miles 
or more away. Page, the guide and I struck out abreast to 
see who would reach the goal first. We took a good lively dog- 
trot and had gone a half mile or so when on looking back, I 
noticed that Richards and the dog train had fallen some dis- 
tance behind and Captain Mack was quite a distance behind 
him, apparently pretty well petered out. I said to Page: “We 
ought to wait for them and all keep along together.” “No,” 
said Page, “let’s go on. It will encourage them to greater 
effort,” and again we started on our dog-trot and another half 
mile was soon covered when I called a halt. 

It was then becoming quite dusk and growing cold rapidly. 
I insisted it was not right to leave these men behind and that 
I would go no further until they were with us, but Page, with 
his guide, went on saying he would have supper ready for us 
when we got in. Richards, with the dogs, soon came up and 
Captain Mack later came toddling along, hardly able to put 
one foot ahead of the other. 

Now Captain Mack had a habit, when he wished to say 
anything emphatically, of prefacing his remarks with the 
phrase “By Damn,” and his first remark to me was “By damn 
Robinson, I can’t go any further.” “But,” said I, “you must 
go, Captain,” and taking him by the arm I undertook to help 
him along, but saw at once it was useless, he could not walk. 
I then said, “Get aboard the train and I will make the dogs 
draw you.” We got him aboard and started ahead, but the 
old man was unable to hold himself on top of the rounded 
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load and after falling off a couple of times, begged of us to 
go ahead and leave him there and get somebody to come for 
him with a sled. I realized that something must be done and 
that quickly, and unstrapping my snow shoes and an axe from 
the team and telling Richards not to leave the old man, but 
keep him moving and follow my trail, I started for the shore, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. On reaching shore, I struck 
into a thick growth of evergreens near the mouth of Dead 
River, an ideal camping ground for a cold night. The mer- 
cury registered 22 degrees below zero at Marquette that night. 
Using a snow shoe for a shovel, I soon cleared the snow from 
a space sufficiently large for our camp, heaping the snow on 
three sides; I then proceeded to build a three-sided camp 
with small evergreen trees set thickly together in the bank 
of snow surrounding three sides of the cleared space. For a 
roof we had the extended branches of larger evergreen trees 
surrounding the camp, and still above these the starry heav- 
ens. I then broke evergreen boughs and thickly covered the 
ground between our snow walls, to serve as a floor and bed 
for the night. 

Clearing a space in front and preparing a quantity of wood, 
I built a rousing fire and then took my trail back to the 
Lake shore a few rods distant, where I found Richards and 
the dogs had already gained the shore and were awaiting 
Captain Mack, who was climbing up a slight embankment 
on his hands and knees. We soon reached the camp and 
spreading blankets on the evergreen floor were comfortably 
housed for the night. My comrades were too much exhausted 
to be able to assist, therefore I prepared supper. After eating 
heartily of thawed-out bread and meat, washed down with 
bountiful draughts of strong, hot tea, we all felt refreshed 
and cheered. The faithful dogs had also partaken of a good 
warm supper of “mush,” breaded corn meal, and curled up 
in a corner of the camp, they seemed happy. 

I had prepared green maple logs and dried cedar wood 
to keep our fire going through the night and was about to 
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enter the camp when I heard a shouting in the distance 
and stepping to the lake front could see three lanterns some 
distance apart, but keeping abreast of each other coming 
up the bay and could hear vigorous “hellos” at intervals of 
two or three minutes. Returning to the camp and report- 
ing what I had seen and heard, Capt. Mack said: 

“By damn, Robinson, don’t answer them; let them hunt.” 

Again returning to the Lake I discovered the lanterns had 
come together and were heading towards our camp. I again 
reported at camp, when Capt. Mack asked me to hand him 
his pack. Upon my doing so, he unstrapped it and took 
out a revolver, then taking from his pocket a five dollar bill, 
handing me the latter, he said: 

“Here is my half of what we were to pay the guide; take it 


outside and give it to him and tell him, By Damn, that if 
he comes inside this camp I will shoot him.” 


I took the money and met the party, Page, the guide and 


a man from Marquette at the lake shore, paid the guide 
and warned him of Capt. Mack’s threat. The guide and the 
Marquette man turned back and when Page and I reached 
the camp Capt. Mack was watching for his man with pistol 
in hand. Page remained with us, but Capt. Mack did not 
recognize him by speech or look—absolutely ignored him. It 
was now about ten o’clock and we rolled up in our blankets 
and turned in for the night. 

. The next day we slowly made our way over the ice to 
Marquette, a badly used up bunch. 

Capt. Mack, Richards and I remained three days to rest 
and recuperate, and Page, in the meantime having joined 
another party had gone on. There was at that time what 
was known as a “horse trail” to Escanaba. Its course was 
serpentine, winding out and in to dodge the larger trees, 
some of the smaller trees and brush having been cut away. 
We were fortunate in finding some French traders from 
Green Bay who had come to Marquette over this “horse trail” 
with two pony teams hitched to narrow “jumpers,” and a half 
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sled and half toboggan, loaded with dressed poultry. They 
had disposed of their poultry and were ready to return home 
and we arranged with them to carry our luggage, while we 
took the mail trail on foot. The two trails paralleled each 
other and often crossed in their serpentine courses, so we made 
the same camping stations each night. Our route from Mar- 
quette lay through the woods to Sand point, now Escanaba, 
and then on the ice to Green Bay City. We found comfort- 
able stopping places each night. 

From Sand Point the ice was smooth and sleighing good 
and we were invited to ride on the jumper, which we did 
more or less of the time. We stopped one night at a lumber- 
ing camp on Ford river and one night at Cedar river, but saw 
no other signs of settlement until we reached Menominee 
river, where we found a water power saw mill, a boarding 
house and a few small log shanties. We stopped at the board- 
ing house over night. 

From here on we saw an occasional fisherman’s hut. We 
reached Green Bay in just two weeks from the day of our 
departure from Minnesota Mine. We arrived about noon and 
remained there over night, in the meantime disposing of our 
moccasins, blankets and snowshoes. 

After a bath, entire change of clothing and a good night’s 
sleep between sheets, we embarked next morning on an old- 
fashioned Concord coach drawn by four horses, for Fond du 
Lac, the then northern terminus of the railroad. The stage 
was well filled, and among other passengers was a well fed, 
well groomed member of congress from the northern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. The morning was cold and the roads 
sufficiently frozen to bear up the horses and stage and we 
bowled along over the rough road at a good pace, the old 
coach pitching fore and aft on its long leather thorough- 
braces like a tug boat in a head-on sea, but before noon the 
crust had softened under the warm rays of the sun and 
we were wallowing along in the mud at a slow pace. During 
the afternoon we picked up several stragglers along the road, 
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to be hauled by our already overburdened horses. When 
about three miles from our destination we were hailed by a 
Jew peddler, carrying a heavy pack, who wanted a ride into 
town and the driver hauled up to take him aboard, when our 
Congressman asserted his inherent authority by opening the 
stage door and taking from the inside pocket of his coat a 
revolver. He threatened dire vengeance to both driver and 
peddler if the peddler attempted to get aboard, saying he 
must catch the outgoing train that night in order to reach 
Washington at an appointed date, at the same time ordering 
the driver to go on, which the latter did, leaving the Jew 
and his pack stuck in the mud. : 

We arrived in Fond du Lac just in time to miss the train, 
and after listening to a short but emphatic speech from 
our Congressman, in which he invoked the aid of the Deity and 
the devil in consigning the stage company and especially our 
driver to the everlasting regions of the damned, I concluded 
we must be in “God’s Country.” 











Ann ARBOR 


By Mrs. W. G. Dory 


ANN ARBOR 


HE name of a town like the name of an individual, 

generally associates with itself even in the ordinarily 

observant mind a sense of lineage, ancestry or deriva- 
tion as the case may be. If the name is decidedly peculiar 
and without counterpart in our knowledge and if the town 
or the person is of considerable importance, the significance 
or derivation of the name often becomes the subject of 
research as to its ancestry. Hence the name Ann Arbor, 
borne by only one city, village or town in all the civilized 
world, arouses in every inquiring mind, interest to a greater 
or less degree as to its origin and derivation; and peculiarly 
so because of its being the name of a city, which, though 
comparatively small in numbers and relatively unimportant 
in the business world, is yet one of the best known at home 
and abroad of all the cities of the earth, by reason of its 
being an intellectual center, rivalling in its great University 
the intellectual centers of the world. 

As demonstrating the fact that the world knows but one 
Ann Arbor, I remember being told by a former postmaster 
here that a letter bearing a postmark in remotest Russia 
and carrying no other superscription than the name of the 
addressee and the words “Ann Arbor” came directly from its 
point of departure to the postoffice here. 

The name “Ann Arbor” is generally believed to have been 
chosen from two pleasant suggestions which came to the 
minds of the founders. The first of these suggestions was 
the Christian name borne by each of their “beloved con- 
sorts”; the second, was the beautiful vista of arching boughs 
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and interweaving foliage which primitive nature spread like 
a magnificent arbor before their delighted eyes. This version 
of the meaning of the city is one of several which are now 
extant, but other versions have their merits and some of 
them may appeal to many more strongly than this. In order 
that you may take your choice, I will cite a few of them 
which I have been able to collect and you may salt and 
pepper to suit your tastes,—as the man said when he wrote a 
book and put all the punctuation marks on the last three 
pages. 

This clipping is from the Detroit Free Press under the 
head of “Pioneer Days in Michigan.” 

“In February, 1824, Elisha W. Rumsey and John Allen 
pushed their way with ox teams through the forest of Wash- 
tenaw County. They halted at an inviting spot on the 
banks of the Huron River. Building an arbor of branches: 
or trees over the sleighs, they lodged therein until they could 
erect log cabins for permanent dwellings. Allen was more 
than six feet in height. He came from Virginia. He met 
Elisha Walker Rumsey at Cleveland. Rumsey came from 
Bethany, near Batavia, N. Y. His wife’s name was Ann 
Sprague. Allen’s wife’s name was also Ann. From the cir- 
cumstance of their abiding for awhile in these arbors, and 
in honor of their good wives, they named this place Ann 
Arbor.” 

The following is from the lips of a pioneer of the city who 
had it from his mother who was contemporary with the 
founders. 

“At the close of a day’s long weary journey through an 
almost trackless wilderness, the necessity of rest compelled 
the immediate selection of a site for sleep and the night’s 
recuperation. They had not long to so search, for almost 
upon the identical ground where the former residence of the 
Hon. Thomas M. Cooley once stood, nature seemed to locate 
their camp. Alighting from their wagons, they pitched their 
tents and then gazed upon the panorama of wood and plain 
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which spread in all its beauty before them. They were so 
impressed with the beautiful vista of arching boughs, that the 
gentlemen then and there decided to locate not only for the 
night but permanently, and to name the future town “Ann” 
after their respective wives, and “Arbor” after the arbor of 
trees surrounding their camping place.” 

Another version taken from an early history is this: 

“At the foot of a hill on the east side of a creek since 
known as ‘Allen’s Creek,’ they pitched a tent and built an 
arbor and Mrs. Mary Ann Rumsey became the mistress of 
the new home. This primitive home was called ‘Ann’s 
Arbor’ in honor of these two women, which finally assisted 
the early settlers to fix upon an appropriate name for their 
new and thrifty village.” 

Still another version is given in the following letter written 
by a relative of Ann Allen to Mrs. Sarah Angell and accom- 
panying the gift of the fan therein mentioned. 

“John Allen was the only son of my grandmother Trimble’s 
only brother, Capt. John Allen of Augusta County, Va. His 
wife’s name was Ann Barry. Becoming an orphan when not 
more than thirteen years of age, she was adopted by Mr. 
Andrew Barry of Va., her mother’s brother. She was, with 
a maiden aunt, brought to the farm of her grand old uncle, 
in Augusta Co., Va., and thus became neighbor to the Allens, 
for the farms joined. This sweet young “Irish beauty,” soon 
captivated our handsome young Virginian cousin, John Allen, 
and in due time they were married. In the nature of things, 
the spirit of adventure aitd speculation took hold upon this 
Scotch-Irish Virginia blood, and after a few years of quiet 
farm life they started, with their beautiful little daughter, 
Sarah, to Ohio; Cousin Ann with her lovely ‘baby girl’ 
made us a visit while her young husband ‘pushed on’ to 
newer states. Stopping in Michigan, he wrote to his wife 
that he had found a spot of earth upon which he should 
‘lay out a town’ and dedicate it to his beautiful Irish girl 
by naming it ‘Ann Arbor.’ This letter gave Mrs. Allen great 
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pleasure, and it was the theme of conversation so often in 
the family circle, that it made a lasting impression upon my 
mind, although I was then only a very little girl. When these 
dear friends left our home, cousin Ann gave me as a parting 
gift a rare tortoise shell fan, which she brought with her 
from Ireland. This I have treasured all these years for the 
sake of the lovely woman for whom ‘Ann Arbor’ was named. 
[Signed] E. J. T. Hillsboro, Ohio.” 

As somewhat apropos of the subject matter of this letter, 
it was my fortune on the occasion of a recent visit to Ohio 
to form the acquaintance of a lovely woman resident in Hills- 
boro. When she learned from me that I was from Ann Arbor, 
she exclaimed, “Why we have among our leading townspeople 
relatives of the woman for whom Ann Arbor was named, 
Ann Allen.” In answer to my inquiries she informed me that 
they were members of the family of Elisa Jane Trimble 
Thompson, widely known as “Mother Thompson,” who was 
the founder and the most prominent figure in the “White 
Ribbon” movement. The letter quoted above and signed with 
the initials “E. J. T.” is from the pen of “Mother Thompson” 
and this fan was her gift to President Angell and Mrs. 
Angell in acknowledgment of their courtesies extended to 
her beloved and accomplished daughter, Mary McArthur 
Tuttle and her husband. At Mrs. Thompson’s request, it was 
formally presented by Dr. Angell himself to the local 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Shortly after my return to Ann Arbor, I received from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kerns of Hillsboro, the lady I have above 
referred to, a book entitled “Hillsboro Crusade Sketches and 
Family Records,” written by Eliza Jane Trimble Thompson, 
her two daughters and Frances Willard and dedicated to 
White Ribbon Workers in all lands. 

Aside from its value as a history of the “White Ribbon” 
movement, it is especially interesting to me on account of 
the biographical sketches it contains from one of which I 
noted that the year of the birth of “Mother Thompson” was 
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1816 and consequently she was eight years of age when the 
fan was presented to her in 1824 by Ann Allen at the home 
of her father, Hon. John Trimble, one of the early governors 
of Ohio, and when the naming of Ann Arbor in honor of the 
beautiful wife of her cousin John Allen “was the subject of 
conversation in the family circle.’ Remembering that 
“Mother Thompson” was a woman of rare intellectual ability, 
both natural and acquired, IT am convinced that she is a com- 
petent witness even at the age of eight years to testify con- 
clusively as to the reason for the name “Ann” being chosen 
by John Allen, her cousin, as part of the name of our city. 

In these later days when women are rapidly assuming 
their proper station in the political and economic world, 
wherein the women of our little city are not laggards, at 
least in forwarding every legitimate effort to advance the 
cause of humanity, it is very pleasant to know that the name 
of our city is connected with the Christian name of a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman of honorable lineage and fine 
family connections of historic associations. 

Ours is no longer the work of the pioneer, but in these 
other labors which confront the women of today, it would be 
well for us to emulate the courage, the self sacrifice and the 
devotion of Ann Allen, the pioneer, the woman from whom 
Ann Arbor received the name “Ann.” 

It may be taken as significant of the conception officially 
entertained by the city government of the meaning and origin 
of the latter half of the city’s name, that a tree, Latin Arbor, 
in foliage is borne as the design upon the face of the municipal 
seal. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that the Arboreal 
conditions which so impressed themselves upon the minds of 
the founders, still remain in some degree as the ornament and 
delight of the city. 

As supplemental to the foregoing and as containing an 
appellation of our city sometimes used even to this day by 
those who are unacquainted with Ann Arbor’s deplorable 
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lack of navigable (if not potable) water, I will append a 
jingle once very popular during the emigrant excitement in 


1837. 


EMIGRANT’S CAMPAIGN SONG 


Come all ye Yankee Farmers 
Who'd like to change your lot; 
Who’ve spunk enough to travel 
Beyond your native spot 

And leave behind the village 
Where Pa’ and Ma’ do stay, 
Come follow me and settle 

In Michi-gan-i-a. 


I’ve heard of your Penobscot 
Way down in parts of Maine 
Where timber grows in plenty, 
But darn the bit of grain; 

And I’ve hearn of Quaddy 
And your Piscataqua, 

But these can’t hold a candle 
To Michigania. 


An’ you that talk of Varmount; 
Why what a place is that? 

Be sure that gals are pritty, 

And cattle very fat; 

But who among the mountains 
’Mid clouds and snow would stay, 
When he could buy a Prairie 

In Michigania? 


Then there’s your land of Blue Laws, 
Where deacons cut the hair 

For fear your locks and tenets 
Should not exactly square; 

Where beer that works o’ Sunday 

A penalty must pay, 

While all is free and easy 

In Michigania. 


What country ever growed up 
So great in little time, 

Just popping from the nurs’ry 
Right into like its prime; 

When Uncle Sam did wean her, 
’Twas but the other day, 

And now she’s quite a Lady, 
This Michigania. 
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Up on the river Clinton 

Just through the country back, 
You'll find in shire of Oakland, 
The town of Pontiac, 

Which springing up o’ sudden, 
Scar’d wolves and bears away 
That used to rove about there 
In Michigania. 


Or if you’d rather go to 

A place called Washtenaw, 

You’ll find upon the Huron 

Such land ye never saw, 

Where ships come to An-Harbor 
Right through La Plaisance bay, 
And touch at Typslanty 

In Michigania. 


Then come ye Yankee Farmers, 
Who’ve mettle hearts like me, 
And elbow-grease in plenty 

To bow the forest tree; 

Come take a “Quarter Section,” 
And I’ll be bound you'll say, 
This country takes the rag off, 
This Michigania. 


Paper read at a meeting of the Society of Founders and Patriots at the home of 
Mrs. Allen Dudley in Ann Arbor, November 8, 1916. 
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ANN ARBOR 
(STATE REGENT, D. A. R., MICHIGAN, 1915-1919) 


ASCINATING as a novel is history as reflected in the 

B ives of the women for whom twenty chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Michigan are 
named. 
The forests of this section of America, owing probably to 
climate and soil, were luxuriant and dense, and were inhabited 
by many wild creatures from the scurrying rabbit and sing- 
ing bird to the prowling bear and screeching wild-cat, not 
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to mention hordes of mosquitoes that did their deadly work 
on the pioneers. Nuts, cherries, strawberries and grapes 
with other fruits grew wild in abundance, but in the tangle 
of the wild grape vines, among the beautiful trees and in 
the rank wild grass, there often lurked the Red Man, about 
whom there were dreadful tales of Indian horrors and Indian 
wars. 

Into this trackless wilderness, came the pale-face, French- 
men, some of them far-seeing enough to be wise, kind, and 
just to the native Americans, some of them unwise, unkind, 
unjust to their brothers of the red race; some came seeking 
to save the souls of the Indians, others came seeking to prey 
on his fur-trade; some were coureurs des Bois, others were 
seekers of homes in a new land. But daring discoverers, 
saintly missionaries, keen fur-traders and pioneer home- 
seekers, all played their part in carving out from the wilder- 
ness a section of the country for civilization. 

At length, July 24, 1701, there arrived on the site where 
now Detroit stands a Frenchman to whom we owe much 
gratitude, Antoine de la Motte Cadillac who founded the first 
European settlement there and built a stockade named Fort 
Pontchartrain. Soon arose log houses thatched with grass to 
shelter the hundred artisans and traders whom wise Cadillac 
brought with him. At length the settlement needed only the 
presence of a white woman to be called “home.” The need 
was supplied by two women of refinement and culture, the 
type of all that is best in the sex, Marie Therese Cadillac 
and her friend Madame Tonty who was persuaded to come 
from Quebec also to join her husband. There were no roads 
but Indian trails, no water craft but Indian canoes, no hotels 
but the wigwams of Indians, some of whom were most kind 
to the two women when they had to abide some time at 
Three Rivers. When her friends in Quebec tried to dissuade 
her from making the perilous journey in order to be with 
her husband in a frontier fort, it is recorded that she said, 
'“A woman who loves her husband as she ought to do has 
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no attraction more powerful than his society in whatever 
place he may be. All else should be indifferent to her.” At 
length these two brave women, Marie Therese Cadillac and 
Madame Tonty, reached their husbands at the fort and re- 
ceived from everyone such a welcome as only Frenchmen 
homesick for the face of a woman of their own race could 
give them. Energetic and capable as well as courageous and 
refined Marie Therese Cadillac always showed many noble 
traits of character. When her husband at one time was 
called to France on business for the colony, she was sorely 
tried with many difficult problems, all of which she solved 
with rare Common sense and her woman’s tact and wit. She 
was the mother of many children born in Quebee and Detroit. 
Several of them died and were buried in St. Ann’s church- 
yard, Detroit. Till 1710, she lived with her soldier-husband 
the life of a pioneer’s wife in the wilderness. Then they 
moved to Louisiana where the soldier became Governor and 
she, the Governor’s Lady. The year following his death in 
France in 1730, Madame Cadillac came back to Detroit with 
her two oldest sons and tried to establish her property rights, 
but Cadillac had many enemies, and she did not succeed. 
Saddened she went away, never more to return, this noble 
woman to whom Michigan owes much. Her name lives in 
Michigan, however, as it was very appropriately given to the 
Chapter, D. A. R. im Cadillac, a town named for her husband. 

As colonists, the French were not great agriculturists nor 
did they develop the other. natural resources of the country, so 
that at the end of a hundred years of colonization, the French 
could show only meagre results. 

In 1760, the. French flag was hauled down to be replaced 
by the Union Jack, over a population of twenty-five hundred 
people in Detroit. The English, however, never understood 
the Indian nor were understood by him as the French had 
been. Hostility trod on hostility until the Indian feeling 
flamed into the deep-laid plot of Pontiac’s conspiracy.. Hun- 
dreds of Englishmen were killed and their blood intensified 
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the ill-will existing between the English settlers and the Red 
men. Then came the American Revolution. 

Far from the seat of conflict, only the British garrisons 
in the posts of Michilimackinac and Detroit told of the 
presence of red-coats on this side of the Atlantic. Later, 
there came to Michigan many splendid women who as wives 
or daughters in the flesh of the men who wore the buff and 
blue (when our soldiers had uniforms to wear) brought to 
this wilderness in their own persons or the persons of their 
descendants, the same noble purpose, the same up-lifting 
faith in America that made us victors in the war for freedom. 

Kight of our D. A. R. Chapters in Michigan have honored 
themselves by choosing the names of these women of Revolu- 
tionary times, as Chapter names. 

Let us meet Anne Frisby Vitzhugh, the wife of Col. Fitz- 
hugh, once of the British service, but resigning his commis- 
sion in order to declare for America. Advanced in years, his 
sons represented him in the field while he took his seat in 
the Executive Council of Maryland, and at every public 
meeting was seen and heard thus rendering himself obnoxious 
to the British and jeopardizing himself and his family. His 
wife, Anne Frisby, born in New York in 1727, shared his 
spirit and his courage. At one time, surprised by the 
approach of the British, she collected their slaves, armed 
them with every available weapon, filled her apron with 
cartridges and advanced against the enemy. Finding such 
resistance where none was expected, the harassing party re- 
tired without doing any damage. Later, the Fitzhugh home 
was burned and they moved fifty miles up the river Marl- 
boro. But a greater trial came to Anne Frisby Fitzhugh 
when, the fall before peace was declared, British soldiers 
came knocking at her door at midnight. She realized that 
resistance was vain, so stopping only long enough to warn 
her two sons to escape, she opened the door and invited the 
men to enter the parlor. Then they ordered her to bring 
in Col. Fitzhugh. now feeble. and blind. She assisted him 
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to dress forgetting her own needs and he immediately was 
placed unde arrest. She insisted on going with him, as 
he could not care for himself. An officer threw his cloak 
around her and with this slight protection from the rain 
and cold in slippered feet, she walked a half mile through 
the mud to the shore where the British boat was anchored. 
A discharge from a gun alarmed the soldiers, making them 
fear that the neighborhood was gathering. So hastily writing 
an extended parole for Col. Fitzhugh, the red-coats pushed 
up the river leaving him and his wife to return home. She 
and her descendants have placed the stamp of their charac- 
ters on Michigan and every time the Chapter D. A. R. in 
Bay City is mentioned, the name brings to mind the life of 
this heroic woman who lived in Bay City until her death, 
May 15, 1917, member of her name-sake Chapter which 
delighted to do her honor. Descendants Mrs. Charles R. 
Wells, great granddaughter; Mr. Chas. Wells, Miss Jane 
Wells, Mr. Walter Fitzhugh, great, great grandchildren; Miss 
Catherine Hughs Fitzhugh, great, great, great granddaughter, 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Cox, all of Bay City, Mich. 

Charity Lockwood Cook is another woman of Revolutionary 
times whose name liveth amongst us. Born in Connecticut 
in 1762, she had a background of fine English ancestry, five 
generations of which had lived on American soil, her great 
grandfather, Gershom Lockwood, having seen service in the 
Colonial wars. With such ancestry and a father Joseph 
Lockwood, Jr., in the American Revolution, it was only 
natural that Charity, although a young girl of only thirteen 
years of age when Pauk Revere aroused the country-side, 
matured rapidly, learning from her mother how to nurse the 
sick and needy, and how to make clothing for the soldiers in 
the field. At seventeen, she became a soldier’s wife, but soon 
was widowed. Later she married Elijah Cook another patriot 
and soldier who endured the winter of Valley Forge. 

Can you not picture Charity Cook, five feet, six inches 
tall, high-spirited, of good ancestry and the companion of 
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patriots, now the hostess of Indians demanding food when 
her larder was empty? With her knowledge of the Indians 
she did not infuriate them by refusing to be hospitable, but 
with rare tact showed them the empty cupboard proving that 
there was nothing in it but a pot of beans which she set 
before her convinced guests to their entire satisfaction. 

Or see her, the mother of thirteen children, patiently en- 
during in the cabin home the primitive cobbling shop of 
her husband who between seasons in farming mended the 
shoes of his family and friends. 

With their sixth child, Rev. Elijah Cook, Jr., Elijah Cook, 
Sr. and his wife Charity came from New York to Michigan 
bringing with them some of the same furniture that had 
been buried by Elijah Cook when the British had ransacked 
Greenwich, Conn. 

But all the hardships and all the privations that this ex- 
cellent woman endured did not rob her of her innate dainti- 
ness as this little story of her testifies. True to the fashion 
of her day, Charity Cook wore caps and neckerchiefs and 
through storm and stress always managed to have a goodly 
number of them. True to the blood of refinement that was 
hers, she was very particular about her personal appearance 
and always kept her caps and neckerchiefs immaculate. All 
of them would be worn until nearly all of them would be 
soiled. Then would come “a cleaning up time,” the work 
of her own hands. Here she is in action as seen through the 
eyes of a granddaughter. .“A_ striking-looking woman; as 
she grew warm she would untie her cap-strings and undo 
her neckerchief. So with cap-strings flying and neck bare 
she would work until all were ‘spic and span’ again.” In 
1845, she closed her earthly life and beside her husband is 
buried in a little cemetery on Cook’s Prairie near Homer, 
Mich. Their graves have been marked by Charity Cook 
Chapter, Homer; his as that of a soldier of the American 
Revolution; hers as a daughter of a soldier of the American 
Revolution. 
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DESCENDANTS OF Cuarity Lockwoop Cook IN MICHIGAN 


Ella Cook Chandler great granddaughter Albion 
Della M. (Chandler) West great great granddaughter Flint 
Richard ©. West great great great grandson Flint 
Robert N. West great great great grandson Flint 
Clara M. (Chandler) O'Dell great great granddaughter Albion 
Jared W. Cook great grandson (R. F. D.) Jasper 
Nellie Cook great great granddaughter Jasper 
Ella M. Cook great great granddaughter Jasper 
Mary Cook great great granddaughter Jasper 
Katherine (Cook) Sloan great great granddaughter Bay City 
Catherine (Cook) Holt great granddaughter ‘Albion 
Merton Holt great great grandson (R. F. D.) Marshall 


His children 
Bodell 
Norman 
Catherine 


Josephine 7 great great great grandchildren (R. F. .D.) Marshall 
Loraine ( 

Louise 

George 

Charles Holt great great grandson Marshall 


His children 
Charlotte \ 


a dl great great great grandchildren Marshall 
A son ' 
LaVerne Holt, great great grandson Marshall 
He has 8 or 4 children but cannot name them. 
Arrilla (Holt) Mack great great granddaughter Battle Creek 
Lottie 
Lyman >» Mack great great great grandchildren Battle Creek 
Ada 
Donald Hubbard great great great grandson Albion 
Mildred (Hubbard) Campo great great great granddaughter Albion 
Paul Hubbard great great great grandson Albion 
Helen Hubbard great great great granddaughter Albion 
David Hubbard (son of Donald) great great great great grandson Albion 
Glen Cook great great grandson Niles 
Annette Holt great granddaughter Grand Rapids 
Ira K. Henshaw great grandson (R. F. D.) Grandville 
His children 
Minnie Henshaw great great granddaughter Jackson 
Alice 
brothers name not known; they have children 
Bertha 
Fred Henshaw creat great grandson in M. A. C. 
George great great grandson All in Michigan not 
Helen great great granddaughter sure where 
Joseph L. Cook great grandson Howell 
Catherine Dickerson great great granddaughter Fowlerville 
Fred J. Cook great grandson Howell 
His children 
sel Caveon ( great great grandchildren Howell 
Truman Mott great great grandson Hadley 
William Larkin great grandson Battle Creek 
Edna (Larkin) Coats great great granddaughter Battle Creek 
Edna's little daughter 
Henry Larkin great grandson Battle Creek 
He has two sons 
Florence E. Randall great great granddaughter Detroit 
Pauline Randall great great great granddaughter Detroit 
Adelbert E. Owen great great grandson Hanover 
Belle Rosecrans great great granddaughter Marshall 


(Belle has a sister married lives in Marshall but I do not know her name). 
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It is within bounds to say that Polly Belden Hosmer, born 
in Connecticut in 1763, came from a family of soldiers, as she 
had a father, two brothers and two uncles in the Continental 
Army. So loyal was she to the cause for which they fought 
that she annexed for her husband another soldier who fought 
for American freedom. By him she had nine children, three 
of whom came to Michigan in the early forties, settling in 
Bangor, Van Buren County. Both of the sons, Charles W. 
a surveyor and Calvin a millwright and lawyer became 
prominent in the development of the county from a wilder- 
ness. She herself did not come to Michigan but her descend- 
ants here are very numerous, the Organizing Regent of the 
Chapter that bears her name, Polly Ifosmer, in South Haven, 
Mrs. A. C. Runyan being one of them. Other descendants 
are Charles Orrin and Albert Cross and Louis Nyman of 
Bangor; G. A. Cross, Lawrence, Mich.; ©. A. Runyan and 
his children Martha and William Arthur, South Haven, Mrs. 
Burrell Tripp, her son, G. IL. Tripp and his children, Burrell, 
Jr., William and Katheryne. 

Jean Torrence was born in Pennsylvania in 1766 and be- 
came the” wife of Sergeant John Watson in 1791 and the 
mother of six children. Through them, nine of the women 
who organized our Chapter in Ithaca, Mich., were her descend- 
ants, Mrs. Sara L. Brown and Mrs. Jennie A. Richardson 
of Ithaca, Mich., granddaughters; Mrs. Laura Brown Brad- 
dock, Tawas City, Miss Beatrice Brown, Detroit, Mrs. Sara 
Lucile Henley, Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Harriet R. McCall, great 
granddaughters; Miss Grace Lucile Braddock, Tawas City, 
Miss Thelma McCall, Ithaca, Mich., Mrs. Irene L. Thymge, 
Grand Rapids. 

The day the Chapter was organized the skill of this woman 
of ’76 was exhibited by a granddaughter, samplers and a 
cradle quilt of quaint calicoes set together with finest stitches 
after she was eighty years of age, and a pair of soft grey 
booties with eight rose buds in color ingeniously knitted into 
them. 
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One of the descendants of Elder Brewster of colonial fame 
was Lucy Wolcott Barnum. Her father, Samuel Wolcott and 
her brother Samuel Wolcott, Jr., were two of the nine men 
who entered Fort Ticonderoga with Ethan Allen. After 1799 
she married another veteran of the American Revolution, 
Stephen Barnum, and five days after the birth of her son, 
Stephen Barnum, Jr., she died. She never lived in Michigan 
but her spirit of devotion to country, high ideals of duty, 
keenness of mind, responsiveness to the movements of her 
times were revivified here in Michigan in the person of her 
great granddaughter Mrs. Louise Barnum Robbins, the Organ- 
izing Regent of the Chapter that bears her name in Adrian. 

In Milford, Conn., in 1745 was born Sarah Treat, who had 
the distinction of claiming as her great grandfather, Robert 
Treat for thirty years Lieutenant Governor and Governor of 
Connecticut. She married Fletcher Prudden, one of the very. 
few Americans who served continuously through the period 
of the war, rising to the rank of Colonel. He had a wife 
worthy of him. It took a woman of brave heart to face life 
on Long Island Sound when it was the rendezvous of the 
British Navy and when its coast was constantly invaded by 
marauding bands of British soldiers and their Indian allies. 
Anticipating at one time an Indian attack, she gathered 
into her log house all the women and children of the neigh- 
borhood. Doors were made ‘secure, air being admitted 
through one high window only; to prevent the noise of cry- 
ing children, they were given opiates; to prevent smoke from 
the chimney attracting the attention of the enemy, the fires 
were put out. But the precautions were all in vain, the 
savages spied the cabin and the little company of women 
heard the nearer and nearer approach of the howling enemy 
who found themselves unable to force the door. The window! 
The window! but the first savage whose hands appeared over 
the sill had them met by cold steel, the steel of a carving 
knife in the hands of Sarah Treat Prudden, who wielded 
it with cutting effect. The attempt of a second Indian to 
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enter through the window was frustrated in the same way. 
The band astonished at such unexpected resistance withdrew 
making no further attempt to enter. 

To fit out our men for the call to the colors in 1917, we 
knitted and sewed, but no woman repeated the feat of Sarah 
Treat Prudden when her husband was called to service in 
the war of 1776. Realizing that he needed a second pair 
of pantaloons, she hastily sheared their black sheep and by 
working night and day, cleansed the wool, carded, spun it 
into yarn and wove it into cloth which she cut and made 
into pantaloons all inside of three day’s time all of which 
was rightly considered a great feat of skill and industry. 

Again this brave woman was called on to successfully 
defend her home and children. This time it was not from 
men whose skins were red but from those whose coats were 
red, British soldiers on a raiding expedition. Yet she was 
no fighting Amazon but a refined woman skilled in all the 
feminine handicraft of her day and generation. In the pos- 
session of the chapter named in her honor are a sheet, towel 
and tablecloth spun, woven and marked in cross stitch 
“S. T.,” the work of those same hands that wielded a carving 
knife against the hands of an Indian who was forcing an 
entrance into her home through the high window. Many of 
her descendants live in Michigan, one of them being Mrs. 
Helen Prudden Cady, one of the Organizing Members of the 
Sarah Treat Prudden Chapter, Jackson. Sarah Treat 
Prudden has many descendants living in different parts of 
Michigan, Iowa, Florida, Dakota and other States in the 
Union. 

With a Continental soldier for a father, it is not a sur- 
prise to learn that Hannah Tracy fell in love with another 
Continental hero, Sergeant Isaac Grant, who after the close 
of the war went to Lenox, Mass. and studied medicine. So 
the maiden became the wife of a war veteran and a doctor 
who was one of the first physicians in this country to prac- 
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tice vaccination, procuring the virus direct from Jenner with 
whom he corresponded. 

One of their nine children, Loring, moved in 1835 to Albion 
and became identified with the early history of Albion and 
Albion College. It was with this son that Hannah Tracy 
Grant and her husband made their home in their declining 
years. In 1841, death was kind to them for only ten days 
apart, they said farewell to earth where each had nobly 
played a part. 

At the age of a hundred and one Hannah McIntosh Cady 
in Allegan could tell thrilling stories of the experiences of 
her grandfather, a member of the Boston tea-party; of her 
father, a soldier in the American Revolution, and of her 
mother Abi Clark, beloved by the Indians. A spelling book 
was her only school book, but she also learned how to sew 
and knit in school. Well did she recall how she and another 
little girl going to school one day were passing through a 
dense forest. Looking back, they saw a large beautiful dog 
following them. They tried to coax him to them but when 
they stopped, he stopped. Meeting the little friend’s uncle 
they told him about their experience. Upon investigation by 
following the tracks, “the beautiful black dog” turned out 
to be a two hundred pound black bear. Having enjoyed the 
honor of being a Real Daughter in the Chapter bearing her 
name in Allegan, she died Apr. 29, 1910. Descendants, Mrs. 
Samuel Guyot, Mrs. William White, Allegan; George W. 
Cady and L. Y. Cady, both of whom were in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. 

To Isaac de Graff, Judge of the County of Schenectady, 
N. Y., came the call of his country, and zealous patriot that 
he was he served her through the American Revolution as 
Major, the oath of office as prescribed by Congress being 
administered by no less a person than Gen. Lafayette him- 
self. After peace was declared he returned to his law office 
in Schenectady, and here in the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
his daughter Nancy who inherited from him a distinguished 
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Holland ancestry was born and grew to womanhood. Twenty 
years had passed over her head when in 1817 she married 
Capt. Philip Ryley Toll, a veteran of the war of 1812. They 
were the parents of eight children, one of whom, Isaac D., 
pecame prominent in Michigan and served as a Captain in 
the Mexican War. In 1834, the family emigrated to the 
wilds of western Michigan where Mr. Toll had extensive hold- 
ings. The religion of Mr. and Mrs. Toll was broader than 
creed, and not finding their church, (the Dutch Reformed) 
in the wilderness, they worshiped their creator with the new 
Society of Scotch Presbyterians, Liberal. Clergymen of all 
denominations were welcome guests and in some cases their 
salaries were paid by Mr. and Mrs. Toll. 

In 1838 the village where they lived, the Village of Fawn 
River, was the prey of a ravaging epidemic that spared scarce 
a household. Mrs. Toll became the originator of the idea and 
organizer of groups of heroic women (visiting nurses in 
modern parlance) who went about “ministering to the living 
and paying the last offices to the dead.” A superb wife and 
mother with a heart so large that love for her neighbor 
never allowed her patience to be stretched to the breaking 
point or her generosity to be blighted by ingratitude. 

Krom being the helpmate of a pioneer in all the vicissi- 
tudes of a new country, she became the mistress in 1852 
of a beautiful home set in attractive grounds that sloped to 
the historic River Raisin in Monroe, Mich. Forty-five years 
brought to Judge and Mrs. Toll many joys and sorrows. Of 
these to her the greatest sorrow was his death in 1862. 
Cultured, wealthy, mentally alert, honored by all who came 
in contact with her, beloved by her friends, she lived to pass 
the century mark with a memory rich in the events of a 
century of rare experiences. Mar. 28, 1898 she fell into her 
last long sleep. Eight grandchildren and twelve great-grand- 
children rise up to call her blessed. She was a Real Daughter 
of the Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit. A bronze tablet, 
the joint gift of the Louisa St. Clair chapter and the recently 
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organized Nancy DeGraff Toll chapter, Monroe, marks her 
grave. The following lineal descendants were present at the 
unveiling: Granddaughters, Mrs. Frank H. Croul, Detroit; 
Miss Jennie Toll Sawyer, Monroe; grandsons, Alfred I. Saw- 
yer, Monroe; Philip R. Toll, Kansas City, Mo.; great-grand- 
daughters, Mrs. P. P. Brinkman, Chicago; Mrs. Frances Me- 
Pherson, San Francisco, Calif.; and Miss Nancy DeGraff Toll, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Unfortunately no record of the life of Ruth Sayre, a woman 
of Revolutionary times, is owned by the Chapter that bears 
her name in Manistee. Her influence lives in Michigan, how- 
ever, as her descendant, Mrs. Emma Sayre Wheeler of Manis- 
tee, now deceased, became Organizing Regent of our Chapter 
there. 

All honor to the women of the Revolution who became pio- 
neers in the wilderness of Michigan and all honor to the wo- 
men of the Revolution who furnished to Michigan the children 
and other descendants who came to civilization’s outposts in 
Michigan and helped build up our commonwealth from a for- 
est inhabited by Indians. 

Now comes a period when the best minds in the Nation 
were trying to mould the colonies into the United States in 
very truth as well as in name. 

As we think of Washington’s Cabinet officers, the name of 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, recalls the 
gratitude we owe him for his wise financial policy for the 
Young Republic. His wife, Elizabeth Schuyler, descended 
from the first patroon of America, William Van Rensselaer, 
the daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, was a brunette with 
dark, lovely eyes and a charm of manner that made her a 
favorite among the young statesmen and officers. Her life 
was a romance of light and shade but through it all she 
showed her unquenchable spirit and her proud acceptance of 
facts that could not be changed. Fond of domestic duties and 
home, she saw that home raided by Indians. Beloved by and 
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loving Alexander Hamilton, she lived to grieve over his un- 
timely death in the duel with Aaron Burr. After enjoying a 
large income that enabled her to indulge herself socially and 
charitably, we find her mind taken from the sorrow of her 
husband’s tragic death, by an effort to provide support for her 
seven children, a situation somewhat relieved by the vote of 
Congress to pay her as Hamilton’s widow, his back pay 
amounting to $10,000, and by receiving from her brothers and 
sisters more than her share of her father’s estate. From the 
happiness of being the mother of seven children, she de- 
scended to the grief of being the mother of one, a brilliant son 
killed as was his father, in a duel and of another, a talented 
daughter who lost her mind at the time of her brother’s 
death. After the care of her family and her charities, she de- 
voted her time and energies to the end that her husband 
should receive full justice, his memory be vindicated and his 
manuscript published. Until her death, at the advanced age 
of ninety-seven she was deeply interested in public affairs and 
the careers of her children, while she could walk to the home 
of a friend three miles distant. How much the world owes to 
Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton never will be told, for she 
brought to Alexander Hamilton the influence of the most 
powerful families in New York, a nature whose restraint 
curbed his impetuosity, whose caution tempered his optimism, 
whose courage offset his depression. The Chapter in Holland 
wisely keeps alive the name of such an American woman. 
It was in the late winter or early spring of 1779 or 1780 
that Capt. John Marshall came back to Virginia to visit his 
father, then commanding at the village of Yorktown. Capt. 
John Marshall’s name was in every mouth as a hero of 
Brandywine and Germantown, Valley Forge and Monmouth. 
During his visit, a “ball” was given and among all the gallant 
young officers, he was the least ‘of a gallant. He was not a 
romantic figure, dazzlingly clothed, but a tall, loose-jointed, 
painfully thin young man whose body served as a rack for 
his clothes, timid, awkward, self-conscious, a disappointment 
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to all but one fair lass who went to the ball to meet the hero. 
When Mary Ambler, a girl of fourteen, was introduced to him, 
it was a case of love at first sight for both of them. He 
lingered in Yorktown and friends attributed his stay to love 
for his father; only Cupid and Mary knew the real reason. 
Soon everyone forgot the first impression he made and he be- 
came a welcome visitor in every home. Everybody liked him, 
he liked everybody but Mary alone possessed his heart. He 
studied law and after three years of hurricane love-making, 
Mary at the age of seventeen became the bride of the young 
lawyer destined to become famous as the first Chief Justice 
of the United States. ' 

In Richmond they began their life together in a tiny cottage 
of two rooms. Their happiness was brief for the radiant 
young wife became a victim of an extreme and lasting nerv- 
ous affliction that only intensified John Marshall’s devotion 
to her, a devotion so rare and beautiful that few women have 
been blessed by such love and supreme tenderness. The town 
of Marshall, Michigan, is named in his honor, and our Chapter 
has united with it as the name of the Chapter the name of 
his dearly beloved Mary Marshall. 

We now reach a period of expansion as the next phase of 
our development. Congress in 1787 passed an _ ordinance 
creating the Northwest Territory and making General Arthur 
St. Clair, the renowned Indian fighter “Governor of the North- 
west Territory,” a district lying between the Ohio River and 
Lake Superior. His daughter, Louisa St. Clair, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, highly educated, a crack shot and a splendid 
horse-woman, braved dangers among the Indians to such an 
extent and with such superb courage that one young Mohawk 
chief desired to marry her. The fact that she said “no” so 
incensed him that he became.an enemy of the settlers. In 
1791 the family returned to Pennsylvania, the State of Louisa’s 
birth, and four years later she became the bride of Samuel 
Robb. 

Before the death in 1845 in Pennsylvania of this charming, 
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vivacious beautiful woman her days were clouded by extreme 
privation. The Chapter in Detroit which carries her name 
has for its protege one of her descendants whom they are 
helping to a musical education, as she gives promise of having 
a rare voice. 

In 1805 followed an Act of Congress organizing Michigan 
Territory and thirty-two years later, Jan. 26, 1837 an Act 
creating Michigan a State. With the Statehood of Michigan 
we come to two of the most picturesque, interesting characters 
in our history, Stevens T. Mason and his sister Emily Vir- 
ginia Mason. During 1831 Stevens T. Mason was acting 
Territorial Governor, and in 1835, he became Governor, Mich- 
igan’s “Boy Governor.” ; 

Presiding over the Executive Mansion in Detroit during his 
term of office was his sister, Emily Virginia Mason who be- 
came famed for her hospitality, charm and wit. Born in 
Kentucky she was taken by her parents to their birth state, 
Virginia, and later to Washington, D. C., which remained her 
official residence in America ever after. Among her distin- 
guished ancestry were George Mason, author of the Bill of 
Rights, and Stephens Mason, first United States Senator from 
Virginia. 

Few women ever had such extensive opportunities for see- 
ing the best society in many countries. Her diary had she 
kept one would have been a mirror of her times in the highest 
circles of France, Italy, Spain, Austria and America. She 
lived in Paris at one time.and knew the Empress Eugenia. 
During the war our Chapter in Hastings, her name-sake, re- 
ceived a letter from Madame Jusserand, wife of the French 
Ambassador to America, in which she refers to Miss Mason 
as “that noble and splendid woman,” and says that Miss 
Mason “was a very dear friend of my family and resided in 
Paris when I was a child.” “It was a great pleasure to me,” 
says Madame Jusserand, to find her living here when I came 
to Washington.” In Rome she had a private audience with 
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Pope Pius 1X; in Spain, her personal friendship with the Mar- 
quise de Calderon gave her many delightful privileges. In 
Austria she was a welcome visitor in exclusive court circles, 
the crimson velvet gown in which she was presented and after- 
ward wore at a ball in Richmond, Va., being now a part of 
rich ecclesiastical vestments in a Roman Catholic Church in 
this country. In America she personally knew every Presi- 
dent from Monroe to Roosevelt. During the Civil War she 
became widely known for her activities in southern camps for 
Confederate soldiers. As many as thirty orphaned children 
came under her charge as the result of promises she had given 
to dying soldiers as head of the Georgetown Division, Camp 
Wynder Hospital, to see that their children were cared for in 
the future. Soon after Lee’s surrender she made good her 
promises to these dying soldiers by finding good homes for all 
their little orphans. She was a clever writer as one may learn - 
by reading her personal reminiscences in a volume published 
by the Michigan Historical Commission. Work was a delight 
to her and she gave herself to service for her fellowmen in 
whatever station they needed bodily, mental or spiritual up- 
lifting. Naturally, her connection with Michigan’s early 
executive mansion is of intense interest, as it reflects the so- 
cial life of the times, for she was a belle and knew all the 
prominent men of the State. At the age of ninety-two, she 
aided materially in the movement to bring back to Michigan 
the body of her brother, the boy governor, and was present 
with her marvelous memory and quaint charm unimpaired 
when the statue to his memory was unveiled in Detroit in 
1908. 

The closing years of her life were spent in Georgetown in 
a quaint, old-fashioned vine-covered residence where in the 
drawing-room or under a tree in her pretty back garden, this 
wonderful woman with abundant, snowy-white hair in puffs 
about her aristocratic face in the fashion of half a century 
before, her dark beautiful eyes sparkling with keen mentality, 
served tea to those who counted it a rare delight and privilege 
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to belong to her circle of friends. Her interest in people and 
public affairs never waned and her ability to attract and inter- 
est people remained hers to the end of her life, which came to 
a close Feb. 16, 1909, as the result of a paralytic stroke. By 
a strange coincidence, the date of the organization of the 
Chapter that bears her name in Hastings, coincided with the 
date of her death. 

One of the most precious possessions of the Chapter is a 
gavel made from a section of an elm tree that stood in the yard 
of Miss Mason’s home in Georgetown under the shade of 
which she loved to act as hostess over the tea cups. Another 
valued possession of the Chapter is a rare book presented Miss 
Mason by her intimate friend Carmen Sylva, the cover of the 
book being a piece of heavy brocaded satin from a gown once 
worn by Marie Antoinette. 

Isabella, the name of our Chapter at Mount Pleasant, was 
given because it was the name of the County; the County was 
named for the first white child born in that section, Isabella 
Hursh. 

“ Antonetta Isabella Hursh was born in Isabella County, 
Michigan, May 17, 1855, in a log cabin situated a little west 
of where the Science Building now stands. 

Her parents, John M. and Elizabeth (Brown) Hursh, moved 
to Isabella County from Palmyra, New York State, in Febru- 
ary, 1855, settling on a farm a part of which is now the Nor- 
mal School Addition to Mt. Pleasant. At that time there 
were six children in the family, the oldest a girl of sixteen, 
who, in the absence of her father assisted her mother at the 
time of the child’s birth and afterward acted both as nurse 
to mother and baby and housekeeper for her father. 

When the baby was a few days old a prospecter by the name 
of Freeman came to see them and asked them to name the baby 
Isabella. As she had already been named Antonetta, Isabella 
was added to it and she was always called Isabella. Mr. Free- 
man gave her parents $50.00 for the name. 
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She married William Dodd (date unknown) and lives in 
Gravenstine, Canada. 

Among Michigan’s hardy pioneers were many people of aris- 
tocratic birth, among them Rene de Marsac. When the Amer- 
ican colonies were struggling for liberty, France sent many of 
her brave sons both of humble and noble birth to help them 
in their struggle for freedom. All of them did not return to 
their native land after peace was proclaimed but some of 
them remained here. Rene de Marsac was one of these men. 

The de Marsacs came to the spot now called Detroit with 
Cadillac. In Ste. Ann’s church, Detroit, are records of the 
baptism of Rene de Marsae and Eulalie Gouin, and later the 
certificate of their marriage. They were the father and 
mother of Sophie de Marsac, born Sept. 28, 1807. <A girl de- 
scended from the nobility of France, educated in the first 
convent in Detroit, at the age of eighteen she was married in 
Ste. Ann’s church by Father Gabriel Richard to Louis Cam- 
pau, a fur-trader. In 1827 this young couple with the courage 
of youth, mounted Indian ponies and with an Indian for a 
guide and provisions for six days journeyed through the then 
unbroken forest which stretched between Detroit and the 
small Indian trading post and Indian settlement where now 
Grand Rapids is located. Other white men had been seen 
there before, Louis Campau himself having made a previous 
visit, but his bride, Sophie, was the first white woman there. 
They finally built a stone house, and Sophie’s rose garden 
which extended to the river became famous. 

One has to give full play to the imagination to conceive the 
feelings of Sophie de Marsac Campau, the refined young 
French girl of gentle birth, breeding and education when the 
full realization came to her that she was the only white 
woman in that vast wilderness. Her grace and charm of per- 
son, her friendly dignity, sweetness and nobility of heart pre- 
pared her for any position in life, even a life among savages. 
Many stories are told of the de Marsac home, and their friendly 
relations with the Indians. From 1888 to 1862, to those who 
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had need of shelter the Campaus opened the doors of their 
home with a generous hospitatity. They did not rate their 
friends by the color of their skins. Red man and pale face 
alike was welcome and shared alike in their consideration. 
They understood the Indian’s point of view and the Indians 
recognized this. The effect of this sentiment between the 
Campaus and the Indians was far-reaching. Sophie’s sway 
over them was great. She became familiar with their lan- 
guage, customs, habits and at one time when three hundred 
Indians were baptized, she stood sponsor for them all. At 
pay-day time it was not uncommon for the Campaus to have 
twenty or more Indians as house guests, who slept in the 
kitchen, hall or on the rear porch. 

The Campaus had no children of their own but hearts that 
made them foster parents to many children,—nephews, nieces, 
other kin and some with no blood relationship. Sophie was 
famous for her cooking and many a delicious dish was shared 
with her friends. She was a devout Catholic but had broad 
religious tolerance, as was shown in the beautiful friendship 
that grew up between her and Mrs. Leonard Slater, bride of 
the Baptist missionary who came there in 1827. One likes 
to dwell on this friendship of two white women in Michigan’s 
primeval forest, the only two, one a Catholic, one a Protest- 
ant, neither speaking the language of the other, each under- 
standing the heart of the other by means of signs and both 
happy in their companionship. 

July 3, 1869, the eyes of Sophie de Marsac Campau, the 
eyes that had seen so much of culture, refinement and Indian 
life, closed in their last long sleep, a woman whose beautiful 
life had endeared her to the people of two races and a woman 
whose name is carried into our organization’s work by our 
Chapter in Grand Rapids. She and her husband are buried in 
St. Andrew’s Cemetery. 

In 1787 by an ordinance creating the Northwest Territory, 
Congress made provision for the support of public schools in 
this part of the Union. Michigan was most fortunate in the 
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type of people who located in the Territory. Most of the early 
settlers of interior Michigan came from New England, New 
York and Ohio. Some of them came from the birthplace of 
the town meeting, public spirited men and women who believed 
in public education. After the State was admitted into the 
Union, one of the first steps of importance was the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Gov. 
Mason our “Boy Governor” wisely chose for the place John D. 
Pierce who drew up a plan embracing most of the essential 
features of the present school system. 

What he and later Isaac E. Crary meant to general educa- 
tion in Michigan, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, whose name our 
Kalamazoo Chapter bears, was to the education of women in 
Michigan. Born in Vermont in 1817 of an old French family, 
she descended from Robert Hinsdale, one of the founders of 
Dedham and later Medfield, Mass. Educated in seminaries - 
and academies near her native village, Hinesburg, she took 
with the boys, the preparatory work in Latin and Greek, but 
‘she found college doors closed against her,—her sex, not the 
quality of her scholarship, forbidding her entrance. This in- 
justice aroused her realization of the intellectual bondage of 
her sex, and she resolved to work for the intellectual emanci- 
pation of women. From a teaching experience in the South, 
she came to Grand Rapids to visit a sister and there she met 
and married a Baptist minister, Dr. A. B. Stone. A branch 
of the University of Michigan was established in Kalamazoo, 
and in 1843 Dr. Stone was called to take charge of it. Here 
Mrs. Stone, who was a born teacher, found an opportunity to 
exercise her talent and her ideals. 

When later the branches of the University were discon- 
tinued, Dr. and Mrs. Stone revivified the Old Baptist Insti- 
tute under a new name, Kalamazoo College. This change 
gave Mrs. Stone her first chance to try out the practical 
working of co-education, there having been no such opportu- 
nity in the branch of the University, which at that time recog- 
nized only the masculine brain. Kalamazoo College became 
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one of the first co-educational institutions in the land. So 
far ahead of their time were Dr. and Mrs. Stone in the ven- 
ture that they personally financed the Department for women 
for several years in order to prove to a skeptical world its 
needs and worth. For nearly twenty years, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege with an enrollment of four hundred and fifty students, a 
large enrollment for a pioneer community, flourished. 

sut ideals ahead of their times have ever been the butt of 
small souls, and Dr. Stone who with Mrs. Stone had made 
Kalamazoo College one of the leading educational institutions 
of the West, met the usual fate. He was asked to resign be- 
‘ause of his advanced ideals and methods. Of course, his 
wife’s resignation followed. Nothing daunted, Mrs. Stone 
opened in their home a school that was discontinued only 
when their home was destroyed in 1866. Again she became a 
pioneer in the realm of education, taking study classes to 
Europe, “some of them lasting over a period of two years.” In 
yet another field, she began original educational work. Her 
Saturday evening class for teachers was the germ of her ac- 
tivity in founding literary clubs, over fifty owing their ex- 
istence to her, earning for her the title of “Mother of Clubs.” 
She inspired the State Federation of Clubs, was honorary 
president during her life, was associated in founding the 
General Federation of Clubs and was one of its officers. She 
worked unceasingly and effectively for the admission of women 
into the University, a movement which met with success in 
1870, making Michigan the first prominent educational insti- 
tution in America to become co-educational. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stone had the pleasure of seeing one of their former pupils, 
Madelaine Stockwell Turner, pass the entrance examinations 
and as the first woman student in the University of Michigan 
she made a fine record. In 1890 Mrs. Stone was honored by 
the University, which conferred on her the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Her picture hangs in Barbour Gymnasium, 
the Campus, University of Michigan. 

Fortunate indeed was it for the cause of higher education 
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of women that the third President of the University of Michi- 
gan brought with him to the President’s house, as his wife, 
Sarah Caswell Angell, a New England woman of fine an- 
cestry, wise training in cultured surroundings, right thinking, 
sympathetic heart, and charming personality. The higher 
education of women was in the experimental stage, the move- 
ment was not popular in the masculine mind, and women dur- 
ing the first years of the venture did not have either a very 
kind or cordial welcome from their brother students in the 
halls of learning. Even the professors wondered if the qual- 
ity of the female brain were equal to the tax laid upon it by 
collegiate study such as the masculine mind endured and 
mastered. Socially the woman student was a pariah on the 
Campus. 

Here was the great opportunity of the wife of the President, 
and Mrs. Angell made the most of it with telling, lasting ~ 
effect. Welcomed into her most hospitable home as friends in 
whose brains and deportment she had faith, the women who 
first came here rose to all she expected of them. The tired, 
homesick, discouraged girl found sympathy and strength as 
well as wise advice within her doors. Had Mrs. Angell been 
a woman of different type of mind and heart, the story of co- 
education in Michigan’s University and consequently in the 
country at large might not be the brilliant one it is. The 
daughter of one college president and the wife of another, 
Mrs. Angell brought to her social duties a dignity that was 
not repellant and an understanding sympathy for the troubles, 
perplexities and joys of others that endeared her not only to 
the students and the circle of the families of her husband’s 
faculty, but also to the citizens of Ann Arbor, and the State; 
while the training she had had as her father’s daughter, gave 
her ease and grace to preside with great ability over the home 
of the President, where were entertained as house guests all 
the notables who came to Ann Arbor at that time. 

As the Organizing Regent of our Chapter she favored the 
name Ann Arbor, which the Chapter carried till 1903. Then 
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when the sad news reached us that she had slipped away to 
the land from which no traveller returns, the desire to rename 
the Chapter in her honor was naturally aroused among us 
and the National Society being petitioned for permission to 
do so, granted our request. It was indeed a most fitting trib- 
ute paid to her when in 1921, a Loan Fund for girls was estab- 
lished in the University in her honor. Her portrait hangs in 
Barbour Gymnasium, The Campus, University of Michigan, 
Descendants, Alexis Angell, Detroit; James R. Angell, Presi- 
dent of Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; and Mrs. An- 
drew McLaughlin, Chicago, and their children. 

It remains for us to look at Michigan in war as mirrored 
in Chapter names. It is with a feeling of pride that Michigan 
can claim that it was within her borders that Ann Gridley 
spent most of her married life. Born in New York in 1825, she 
moved as a young girl with her parents to Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan, where later at the age of nineteen she married Frank 
Gridley and went with him to Hillsdale where her two sons 
were born. When the Civil War broke out, she and her two 
sons offered themselves to their country’s service. Ann Grid- 
ley went to the front as a volunteer nurse, serving with the 
Army of the Potomac, working so unceasingly day and night 
during the long, terrible battles that she finally contracted 
and almost died of spotted fever. Grant, Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, our three great generals, made personal acknowledgment 
to her of her great service to the Army. After her slow re- 
covery from the fever, she still served her country in the pat- 
ent office and later in the land office, Washington, D. C., a 
position she held till her eighty-third year. 

After the Spanish-American War, she became nationally 
known as the mother of Capt. Chas. Gridley who commanded 
Admiral Dewey’s flagship at the Battle of Manilla, the officer 
to whom Admiral Dewey gave his famous command “When 
you’re ready, Gridley, fire.” 

She is remembered in Hillsdale as an active Christian 
worker in every good movement for the welfare of the town; 
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in Washington, as an ardent member of the Army and Navy 
Chapter, D. A. R. 

To her was given rare distinction as a woman, a distinction 
she richly deserved. Military honors were accorded her when 
her remains in 1909 left Washington where she died, for Hills- 
dale the place of interment. Naturally, the Chapter in Hills- 
dale is proud to carry the illustrious name of this patriotic 
woman. i 

After the Spanish American War, 1898, when the town of 
Three Oaks, Michigan, received a Dewey cannon, enthusiasm 
ran high, an enthusiasm that was contemporary with the birth 
of our Chapter there. The desire was strong to honor Admiral 
Dewey by naming the Chapter after some one of his female 
ancestors. He and his sister were consulted, with the result 
that the name of his great grandmother, Rebecca Dewey, was 
adopted. It was also very appropriate because she was the 
wife of William Dewey, a Revolutionary soldier in the Battle 
of Lexington. 

These women of whom we have been talking left on the 
history of Michigan and our country the unforgetable impres- 
sion of their high courage, innate nobility, unselfish lives, and 
devoted service to noble causes, God’s noblewomen. 

In the World War, we had examples to prove that this race 
of women has not become extinct. As the years now rosy in 
-activity fade into the lavender of memory, there may be names 
such as those of the eleven Michigan Daughters who nobly 
served their country and civilization in Europe in the World 
War, which with a glory no whit less than those we have 
named, will give to Michigan Chapters yet unborn the stimu- 
lus of carrying names worthy to be counted in the roll of 
honor of our Country and our Society. 
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By GeEorGE W. BUCKLEY 
BATTLE CREEK 


HETHER or not it be a flattering self-deception that 

y \ I have grown in the virtue of humility, or grown rather 

in the vice of laziness, I will not undertake to deter- 
mine, but this I know, that of late I have grown more reluct- 
ant to promise to speak in public.’ Nevertheless, when Mr. 
Wheelock requested me to give this sketch of the late Edward 
C. Hinman, I consented at once, not only because he was the 
President and benefactor of this Society, but because I re- 
garded it as a “labor of love.” 

Edward Hinman came into my life nearly sixty years ago; 
he came into it as my little schoolmate and comrade. He was 
attractive from the first, and to me his personality remained 
attractive through all the intervening years, until he was 
summoned to be one more in that host of friends who have 
passed on. 

My mind reverts to the pioneer three-story brick school 
house, which was replaced by what is now called the Old 
High School Building, erected in 1870. In that former struc- 
ture, elbow to elbow, sat two rogues of the school, Edward 
Hinman and George Buckley. They studied the same lessons 
and recited to the same teachers; they worked together, 
played together, ran away from school together—visited the 
girls together; and later on entered Michigan University to- 
gether. 

When the academic life had ended, and they slipped into 
the practical life of affairs, with divergent aims and tastes 
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and viewpoints, they still came into friendly contact, some- 
times in public, sometimes in private, and sometimes in a busi- 
ness relation. In respect to the latter, while I doubt not there 
are others who might speak with more fullness of information 
than myself, I am sure no one came into that relation with 
him quite so early. 

A short time ago we met, and dropped into conversation, 
just outside the Central National Bank. He was in a reminis- 
cent mood, and turned backward to our boyhood days. With 
the flavor of a genial humor and smile he recalled how we 
were the champion marble players of all the town. We formed 
a marble-making partnership, with splendid returns on our in- 
vestment. For as he expressed himself, we went to play mar- 
bles “for keeps,” in juvenile phrase, with our pockets empty, 
while the other boys came with their pockets full; we left with 
pockets full; they left with pockets empty. Our reputation, 
however, for expert marble-playing grew to injure the busi- 
ness. For sometimes, when the boys saw us coming they 
would snatch their marbles from the ring exclaiming—“‘I’m 
not going to play, if Hinman and Buckley are.” 

This was my first business relation with Mr. Hinman; and 
it occurs to me that if I had continued in after years to hold 
such close relation, it might have worked greatly to my pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

By virtue of my own observation, and information vouch- 
safed by others, one of the elements that figured in the career 
of Mr. Hinman, to make him a successful business citizen, was 
concentration on his own affairs. He once said to me practi- 
cally this: “My interest is the American Steam Pump, and 
I do not lose myself in a diversity of projects.” 

Versatility is too often misguiding. Unless one be sure he 
is endowed with immense breadth and depth of talent, he’d 
better stick to the main line and beware of side-tracks. And 
the smaller one’s talent the more reason for doing this. 
“Concentration,” wisely observes Emerson, “is the secret of 
success.” 
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I doubt not that Mr. Hinman had that side to him out of 
which springs political ambition, and that he had the talent 
to satisfy it. I doubt not he had a taste and aptitude for the 
intercourse and pleasures of society; surely he had the amen- 
ity and attractiveness of personality to be a leader therein. He 
appeared to exercise a moderate self-restraint that kept pretty 
close connection between his office and his home; yet he was 
by no means a narrow, self-centered man in his relation to 
the community. Aside from the American Steam Pump Com- 
pany and the Central National Bank, a variety of organiza- 
tions were indebted to him for counsel and aid. Among these 
were the Athelstan Club, the G. A. R., the orders of Masons 
and Elks, the Ancient Order of United Workmen, the Episco- 
pal Church, the Oak Hill Cemetery Board, and the Historical 
Society. We are also indebted to him, as the Founder of the 
annual prize contest in oratory, which is open to all students 
of the Battle Creek High School. This phase of Mr. Hinman’s 
interest in the larger life of the community might well be 
imitated by other citizens in other fields than that of oratory. 

In exercising the function of chairman at business meetings, 
I am told that he had the eminent good sense to wish to put 
business first and visiting afterwards. What a deal of time is 
fooled away by boards and committees in reversing this order! 

As the business man, according to my own personal experi- 
ence, verified by the experience of others, he had some of the 
good old-fashioned sense of honor; none too common in these 
latter days when treaties are but scraps of paper and commer- 
cial agreements a thing to be declared “off”? whenever one or 
the other party finds that it costs more sheckels to keep them 
than to break them. One of our foremost townsmen recently 
remarked to me, “I always regarded his word as good as his 
bond, and I did business with him for forty years.” 

During the speculative epidemic of cereal food madness that 
caught so many of our citizens some years since, he expressed 
great sympathy for the smaller victims, including myself; 
and he told me this: “I was offered $50,000 in stock to lend 
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my name as President of one of the all-too-numerous enter- 
prises for ‘getting rich quick.’” “But,” he went on to say, 
(and mark it well ye promoter without a conscience), “I did 
not wish to take a chance on widows and orphans and the 
comparatively saving poor stopping me on the street to tell 
their pitiful tale of how they invested their savings because 
of the endorsement of my name.” 

That Mr. Hinman was the successful builder of a large 
manufacturing industry, the American Steam Pump,—that he 
was the safe and sound President of one of the four splendid 
banking institutions of our city, and that -he. was a forceful 
influence to promote other material interests — for such 
achievements I duly hold him in grateful esteem. But there 
were other aspects of Edward Hinman’s nature that interest 
me more, and denote the man more truly. 

One of these widely recognized by his fellows was the sense- 
and gift of humor. Sometimes it was manifested in the way 
of criticism that had the pungency of sarcasm and invective. 
He disliked cant, and did like to make game of it. His eye 
was searching for the discrepancies between pretence and 
practice. 

It is true that sometimes his humor had a snap of cynicism. 
But I have noted that this is not uncommon with persons who 
have held practical relations with many and diverse specimens 
of the human biped. Often the thing we call cynicism is at 
least “truth on the half-shell,” concerning the meaner aspects 
of human nature. Some are cynics all the time, and deserve 
reprobation; but all are cynics some of the time. In an off 
mood, provoked by some mean and malicious experience with 
men, we quite readily side with the character in Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal—‘We live in a d d wicked world, and 
the fewer we praise the better.” 

Even good old Horace Greeley could play the cynic, on oc- 
casion. One day he was writing one of those gatling-gun 
editorials of his when some maladroit evangelist opened the 
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sanctum door and exclaimed: “Mr. Greeley, what will you give 
to save men from going to hell?” 

“Not a cent,” he retorted: “They all ought to go there.” 

Let us not, then, make too much of the oftentimes flippant 
fling at cynicism and pessimism; for the hole is part of the 
doughnut as well as the cake is. 

Sometimes my friend had a playful and piquant fashion of 
setting forth his judgment on persons and things. Let me tell 
this for the benefit of my Methodist friends. That enthusi- 
astic and = irrepressible worker for the public good, Mr. 
Wheelock, will surely respond—“Amen.” 

As you know, Mr. Hinman was an Episcopalian, and per- 
haps he had labored in vain to convince some Methodist (pos- 
sibly brother Wheelock) of the error of his doctrine. At any 
rate he once sprang this question: “Do you know why a 
Negro is better than a Methodist?” “Give it up,” was the re- 
sponse. “Well,” says Mr. Hinman, “a Negro is born a Negro, 
and can’t help himself. He couldn’t if he would. On the 
contrary, a Methodist could change but he wouldn’t.” 

If any of my Methodist brethren do not relish Mr. Hinman’s 
humor, as directed against them, they may relish it when 
directed against me. Some years since, at a public gathering, 
Mr. Hinman was called upon unexpectedly for remarks. After 
two or three minutes’ talk, with some embarrassment, he 
handed on the embarrassment to me by saying: “I have ar- 
‘anged with my friend Buckley to speak for me; because,” he 
said, “he has the lawyer’s talent of talking equally well on 
any side of any question.” 

Some here present may recall another illustration of our 
townsman’s humor, when directed against the management 
of public affairs. At some meeting of his fellow citizens, he 
inveighed against the extravagance of the city government, in 
this fashion: “Our Common Council is a generous bunch— 
generous with other people’s money. Why, our lighting sys- 
tem, for instance, has been so extended that it turns night into 
day, even in the rural districts. The cows now actually come 
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home to be milked at midnight, and the hens lay their eggs, 
fooled into thinking it morning.” 

Some of our citizens, who have watched the city’s expendi- 
tures for the past two or three years, may be pardoned for be- 
lieving that’the opportunity for this sort of critical humor 
has not gone by. 

This sketch of Edward Hinman would not be at all satis- 
factory unless I devoted the remainder of it to, what I am 
pleased to denominate, the humanity of my friend. In politi- 
cal philosophy, we were not in accord. His attitude of mind 
was rather that of the aristocrat than the democrat. I use 
both of these terms in no invidious and superficial sense; for 
the differentiation between the two is, in essence, this, the 
larger faith of the latter in the “vox populi vox dei” doctrine. 
All of us, however, are more or less sceptical when the voice 
of the people, on election day, does not accord with our voice. 
Whether or not others who knew Mr. Hinman well might be 
disposed to differ from me, in this expressed opinion of his 
political philosophy, I do not know; but I feel assured that 
they will agree with me when I declare him to have been 
manifestly the man of responsive sympathies; not so much, 
perhaps, in his fellow-feeling toward men en mass, as toward 
them as individuals. His human sympathy was rather inten- 
sive than extensive. He was far removed from the type of 
idealist who loves the whole world, but not a home; all man- 
kind but not his own neighbor; who loves so extensively man 
in general, that he cannot get along well with particular men. 

This humanness of Edward Hinman made him, in time of 
need, “ a friend indeed,” a loyal and true-hearted friend. 

“Some years ago,” remarked a well known citizen, “I asked 
him to sign with me a widow’s bond. He readily consented, 
although, at that time, he knew I was worth about thirty 
cents.” 

This same party further informed me, that he knew him 
once to so far interest himself in a victim of the liquor habit 
that he paid the expenses of sending him to an institution for 
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healing such cases. He was repaid, I am told, by the result 
that the inebriate now walks the streets of another city, erect 
and sober. 

He was a man of sympathy for his fellows in distress. Were 
any of his employees visited with illness or accident, he mani- 
fested a personal interest in their case. Let it stand well to 
his credit, and, I might add also to the credit of an older, and 
happily yet living, manufacturer of this city, that neither of 
them conducted business solely as a “cash relation” on the 
lemon-squeezer plan of some “efficiency expert” of the German 
factory type. 

Edward Hinman was a “cheerful giver” in divers ways, but 
he was not the limelight philanthropist, who reads so solemnly, 
on Sunday, Christ’s admonition, “Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth” and straightway prints, on Mon- 
day, what both hands do. 

The time-limit bids me bring to a close this sketch. In pre- 
paring it, the harp of memory has been touched to music, sad 
and strange, as the ghost of departed citizens and friends 
have emerged from the shadowy past. As compared to the vast 
and varied humanity of manifold achievement how insignifi- 
cant our individual lives! How transcient and uncertain of 
length our journey across the earth! It may end in childhood, 
in the twenties, forties, sixties, eighties, nineties. Today 
here; tomorrow, where? Today, doing our imperfect work in 
an imperfect body, in an imperfect world; tomorrow trans- 
ported, if so it be, transported by beneficent death into some 
better world, and it is to be hoped, into some better body, to 
work withal. Each of us plays his little part on the stage; 
but all enter by one door; and by one door all vanish again. 

Within my time I have seen a goodly company of men and 
women led by the hand of death to the door of exit,—men 
and women whom some of us here present well remember as 
benefactors of our city, and as uplifting influences in our lives. 
They made earth’s trip in different fashion, but each endeay- 
ored to project, and get himself expressed, in the outer world; 
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each had his “favorite phantom” to chase and his “solemn 
brood of cankering care;” each had his alternations of success 
and failure, each experienced the pain of misunderstanding 
and conflict, of more or less defeated aspirations and withered 
hopes, of depressing despairs, of vanity and vexation, ending, 
mayhap, in final resignation. 

And now to this goodly company that has moved “to the 
pale realms of shade,’ we must add Edward Chauncey Hin- 
man. To me, it gives no little satisfaction that I can here 
pay some tribute to his worth as a fellow-citizen, and to his 
loyalty as a friend. — 

As I walk, these days, down Maple Street to Main, and look 
across to the office of the American Steam Pump Co., and do 
not see him at his desk, as in the days that are gone, these 
lines of an American poet are brought home to me: 


“Not there! Where then is he? 

The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress, 

Is but his wardrobe locked;—he is not there!” 
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ISTORICAL work in Michigan covers nearly a century. 
H “The Historical Society of Michigan” met and organ- 

ized in 1828; the day was July 3, significant of the 
patriotic impulse from which it was founded. Its meetings 
were held in Detroit, which was the capital city of Michigan 
until 1847. This Society came to an end about 1860. 

Its membership was notable. Governor Lewis Cass was its 
first president, the members of the Territorial Legislature 
were by law ex officio members of the Society, and its roll of 
honorary members included John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
Bancroft the historian, Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, Lady Mor- 
gan, Harriet Martineau, the Countess of Blessington, and 
other leading political and literary men and women of the 
day. 

But “The Historical Society of Michigan” was never much 
more than a sort of club for Detroit people of cultural in- 
clinations up to the time of its disintegration at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Its aims were large and indefinite, indi- 
cated by its dozen standing committees whose scope ranged 
from “natural history” to “surveying, engineering, roads and 
canals.” 

Its general character is reflected in the little book entitled 
Historical and Scientific Sketches of Michigan, a collection 
of annual addresses before the Society, published at Detroit 
in 1834. Its most enduring achievement was to collect and 
preserve a great many valuable papers and manuscripts, some 
of which have been published in the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections. 

With the patriotic impulse which came along in the years 
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of preparation for the centennial of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, there was a marked revival of the historical spirit 
in Michigan as in other states. 

In 1874 was organized “The Pioneer Society of Michigan,” 
from the desire of the pioneers to have a central organ at the 
State capital in Lansing. Naturally the activities of this 
body were in accord with the interests of the pioneer settlers. 
The first volumes published by the Society were made up al- 
most entirely of pioneer reminiscences, biographical sketches, 
obituaries, and the proceedings of the county pioneer societies. 

Since there has been only one series of publications by this 
Society, the materials of a pioneer character have found place, 
with few exceptions, in all of the thirty-nine volumes of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections. 

“In 1886, contemporary with the changing of the name from 
“pioneer” to “pioneer and historical,” there began to appear 
in these volumes a considerable body of documents of public 
origin, principally transcriptions from the Canadian archives, 
and materials relating to the Territorial government of Mich- 
igan. 

In 1918 there was organized the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, as a State Department, to take over the property of 
the Society and to relieve it of its expensive activities of col- 
lecting and publishing. This movement grew directly out of 
action by the Society, and the first members of the Historical 
Commission were appointed by the Governor from its Trustees. 
The property of the Society was transferred to the Commis- 
sion, the secretary of the Commission became ex officio secre- 
tary of the Society, and the utmost harmony of purpose and 
method between the two bodies unifies all forces and prevents 
needless duplication of work. 

Throughout the world of historical scholarship, increasing 
emphasis has been laid upon collecting and publishing original 
sources of historical knowledge. In the United States, as 
elsewhere, there has come to be felt the importance of the so- 
cial, industrial, economic and cultural phases of the common 
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life, for a study of which the historical materials are largely in 
public and semi-public depositories. To prepare these ma- 
terials for the use of historical students, as well as for pur- 
poses of administration, has come to be thought of as a proper 
function of government. 

Almost every State in the Union has, in one way or another, 
recognized this function. It has come to be commonly held 
that “The care which a state devotes to preserving the records 
of its past is a true index to the degree of civilization to which 
it has attained.” 

A considerable number of the states now have State His- 


torical Commissions functioning ag organic parts of the State 
£ 


government, and in a number fire-proof buildings have been 
erected primarily for State historical work. Supporting this 
movement, in most of these states, have been the leaders of 
the State Historical Societies and the Departments of His- 
tory in the State Universities. Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, of 
the University of Michigan, now president of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, was a prime mover in its formation, 
and his scholarly counsel has been one of the chief assets of the 
Commission from the beginning. 

The work of the Michigan commission has two principal 
phases. On the one hand, it aims to meet the general histori- 
cal needs of the people, on the other, to assist the special re- 
searcher and trained writer of history. 

These two interests are closely related. The special worker 
in the State’s history has a,special claim upon the Commis- 
sion; for, while his methods are not the methods of the gen- 
eral reader, yet the painstaking research, the careful deter- 
mination and evaluation of facts and their careful interpre- 
tation and clear statement in meaningful relations, by which 
his results are obtained, are of vast consequence to the gen- 
eral public, if only because they help to guide the moulders 
of public opinion and the leaders of public activities. 

For the special worker, the most useful part of the Commis- 
sion’s collection is of course the archives material. No State 
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in the Union has given to its Historical Commission a more 
generous grant of power in this respect than has Michigan. 
The Commission is empowered to collect from all public depos- 
itories of Michigan,—village, city, township, county and State, 
—all materials of historical value over thirty years old, prac- 
tically everything not in current use, and to make them ac- 
cessible for administrative reference and historical use. 

In many states, as in Michigan, the documents originating 
in the various departments, boards, commissions, and institu- 
tions have been stored in the basements, corridors and attics 
of state buildings, victims of the dust, damp, mice, vermin, 
bad ventilation and other destructive agencies. Quantities of 
them have decayed or been destroyed from year to year in the 
process of official house cleaning. The danger from fire has 
been ever present. 

Michigan librarians and historically minded citizens have 
urged the need of adequate provision for the safe housing of 
these irreplaceable collections, and a strong movement is 
afoot for the erection of an Historical Building at the State 
capital for this purpose. 

In addition to archival materials proper, the Commission 
aims to collect all materials which illustrate worthily the his- 
tory of Michigan and the Old Northwest. Search is being 
made for old files and fugitive sheets of Michigan newspapers. 
Attention is given to collecting representative Michigan news- 
papers of the present. Letters, diaries, journals, memoranda, 
family papers, old account books, reminiscences of early set- 
tlers, county histories, and practically every type of material 
that has issued from the press of Michigan from earliest times 
is sought. Histories of Michigan and neighboring states, 
works of national scope that bear with special emphasis upon 
the region of the Old Northwest, and books of any nature 
written by Michigan authors, are being added to the Collec- 
tion. The collecting of maps and atlases of Michigan has al- 
ready reached a creditable stage. 

In due course, investigators with the special training that is 
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needed will explore the Michigan field for archeological re- 
mains, but this is a field which the Commission purposes for 
the present to guard rather than to explore. 

Probably the most interesting and instructive part of the 
Collection for the general public is the museum housed in the 
State Office Building, containing now a large number of In- 
dian and pioneer relics. 

When these collections of historical materials are complete, 
they will form an invaluable basis for the writing of doctoral 
theses and will interest especially students who can not afford 
to go abroad or even to the Eastern states for their materials 
and who wish to choose subjects bearing upon a field near at 
hand. 

It is obvious that when a sufficient number of such mono- 
graphic studies are made, based upon an exhaustive collection 
of materials, the opportunity will be at hand for a synthesis 
that will tell the real meaning of Michigan’s history; and 
when this shall be done for the other states of the Union, 
there can be written a history of the United States that will 
be, at least from the point of view of internal affairs, very 
different from anything now written. 

The publications of the Commission aim to make the es- 
sential portions of the collection accessible in printed form, 
and are distributed free to libraries, schools, and institutions 
of higher education in the United States and abroad. 

The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections is now 
published as a documentary series. Volume 40, now in prepa- 
‘ation, will consist of the records of the Governors and Judges 
of Michigan Territory. A set of these volumes will be placed 
free in any library or patriotic organization whose files are ac- 
cessible to the general public. 

The lighter material, consisting of papers read at historical 
meetings and reports of historical and _ patriotic societies, 
which used to be included in this series, are now published in 
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the Michigan History Magazine; issued quarterly, at the nom- 
inal price of one dollar a year to individuals, to cover cost of 
printing. 

There have been published five volumes of the “University 
Series,” all of them doctoral dissertations on subjects in Mich- 
igan history. An extended Michigan Bibliography, in two 
volumes, is the Commission’s latest publication, covering all 
phases of the growth and development of Michigan from earli- 
est times; supplementary volumes will be issued from time to 
time. 

Well along in preparation are two volumes of biographies 
of public men of Michigan from the beginning of statehood. 
A series of the messages and papers of the Governors of Michi- 
gan is projected. Aid and direction is being given to the work 
towards a History of Michigan in the Great War, sponsored 
by the Michigan War Board. Minor publications deal with 
publicity and methods of work in the local field. 

The Commission’s work in local history is of value, mate- 
rially aiding the work of local historical societies and other 
organizations, particularly the D. A. R. chapters of Michigan 
and the Women’s clubs. 

In concluding this sketch a few thoughts of general nature 
along this line may not be without interest. 

There is an opinion commonly voiced respecting new com- 
munities that they are too young to have any history. But 
it is equally the experience of every old community to wish 
that in the days when it was young it might have had more 
regard for a record of “the beginnings.” 

Of course no community is too young to have some past, 
and a large part of the record of this early past will be the 
memories of the pioneers. It is exactly the time to transcribe 
these memories, and to begin to preserve the written and 
printed records of the community life, when the community is 
young; for never again will the opportunity be afforded to pre- 
serve them so judiciously and completely. 

It is true that the present seems commonplace; the average 
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person has little concern for it except as it ministers to his 
needs in the present or the immediate future; and for this 
reason, it is not easy to cultivate the historical sense of seeing 
the present from the viewpoint of the distant future. In this 
work, therefore, individual initiative needs to be supplemented 
by community of action, and this is the function of the local 
historical society. 

The prime elements of success in such an undertaking are 
obvious. Every community has its public-spirited citizens who 
realize that the community can achieve its highest welfare 
only by acting upon a knowledge of its past and of its relation- 
ship with the larger environment of which it is a part. Con- 
vinced of this, they will try to impress this fact upon all, 
through whatever local organizations may already exist. 

The initial organization and work of the local historical so- 
ciety is thus dependent, primarily, upon the intelligent, per- 
sistent effort of public-spirited citizens acting through the 
club, the lodge, the school, the library, the church, the press, 
all of the local business, social, civic and political organiza- 
tions of the community. 

In this awakening of the group mind to the social and civic 
value of history there is an initial advantage in the popular 
interest in “old things.” 

Common to many individuals and families is the collecting 
instinct, and this private interest in collecting may be directed 
naturally {o group action through the historical society, aided 
by the local press which is always ready to foster movements 
and publish results of interest to its readers. 

Good starting points are the individual homes of the mem- 
bers. Attics and neglected corners have been found to yield 
many surprising “finds” to even their owners. Rainy days are 
spent very pleasantly exploring for old letters, diaries, account 
books, scrap books, photographs, and relics of all sorts which 
illustrate the manners and customs of by-gone days. The 
farm, the shop, the mill, the tavern, are a few of the places 
which contain objects to aid the imagination in reconstructing 
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the past, to the end of a more profitable study and apprecia- 
tion of the present. 

A collection of such objects is especially valuable in places 
where there have been radical changes, as from lumbering or 
mining to agriculture, or where new industries as dairying, 
beet-growing or fruit culture have been added, or where there 
have been radical changes in the methods of these industries. 

Objects, pictures and drawings illustrating public utilities 
such as ferries, bridges, and sewerage, water supplies, fire pro- 
tection, parking, military defense, jails, etc., are very instruc- 
tive for good citizenship and hence very worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

Especially worthy to collect are all publications of the local 
press,—newspapers, periodicals and journals, public ordi- 
nances, reports of local clubs and organizations, books or 
pamphlets written by local talent, and clippings about the 
community issued by the outside press. 

Archeological and ethnological remains have a strong inter- 
est for most people. No State in the Union is without abund- 
ant evidence of former Indian occupation. Indian trails can 
still be traced in the newer states, and rock carvings can be 
found in many. The sites of Indian villages, planting grounds, 
battles, and graves can often still be identified. The romance 
surrounding the Indian in Michigan readily nourishes the 
people’s interest in locating these sites accurately. There are 
undoubtedly in many states numerous unidentified mounds 
and deposits of Indian tools and weapons. These should be 
identified and preserved, and accurately located, by township 
and range on the atlas sheets of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

In every community there are various natural allies of the 
local historical society, and among them is the school. 

Children especially are interested in the story of the Indian 
and in collecting Indian relics of the neighborhood. The 
romance of early Michigan in all of its phases makes a strong 
appeal where vividly presented. Fortunate is the child whose 
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teacher is a skillful story-teller and loves to tell stories to 
children! 

For such work, the innocence and fearsomeness of the ab- 
original tribes, the heroic struggles of the early missionaries, 
the exploits of the voyageur and the fur-trader, the glamour 
of the military post and the mystery of wild nature in the 
background have formed a maze of material for Michigan. 
The life of the early agricultural settlers is little less ro- 
mantic. The volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections abound with this material from cover to cover. 

As already said, it has been the policy of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission to place a set of these volumes, thirty-nine 
in all, and a two volume index in every school of the State, and 
in every library that is accessible to the public. Teachers turn 
to these to read if they are not specially skillful in telling the 
story. It is the very exceptional class that does not ask for 
more, and it is the exceptional child that does not carry home 
to parents some account of the stories as well as interest in 
the volumes from which they are read or told. 

The teachers in the schools are thus strong factors in de- 
veloping that interest in the community life which leads to 
the organizing or strengthening of the local historical society. 

In the upper grades teachers use these materials for English 
exercises. To write up correctly an interview with a pioneer 
is a very practical exercise, and from these interviews there is 
frequently woven a tolerable historical sketch. 

Not only does this correlation of the English and History 
work develop skill in English and stimulate the spirit of his- 
torical inquiry, but it lays the basis of an intelligent patriot- 
ism which is a source of strength for the historical society as 
the years go by. 

A very natural ally of the local historical society is the local 
public library. A large opportunity is here open to stimulate 
popular interest in local history. 

Besides furnishing historical books of reference for the large 
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background of state and national history, many Michigan li- 
braries have set apart one room to receive and display Michi- 
gan material, especially the local museum collections, obtained 
either by gift or loan. 

The local museum is coming to be recognized as a very legiti- 
mate extension of library work. The relation is thoughtfully 
expressed by a noted museum worker, who says, “The museum 
cultivates the powers of observation, and the casual visitor 
even makes discoveries for himself, and, under the guidance 
of the labels, forms his own impressions. In the library one 
studies the impressions of others. The library is most useful 
to the educated; the museum to educated and uneducated 
alike, to the masses as well as to the few, and is a powerful 
stimulant to intellectual activity in either class. The influence 
of a museum upon a community is not as deep as that of the 
library but extends to a much larger number of people.” 

The popular interest in a museum and its real value to the 
masses of the people certainly warrants the local libraries in 
devoting part of their funds to gathering and maintaining 
such a collection. The people will consent to maintain what 
appeals to their interest. 

Some libraries have enlisted the interest of prominent fam- 
ilies by getting them to deposit loans in the museum, which 
in turn has stimulated the interest of others. 

A good museum collection has been found to be an import- 
ant educational supplement to the schools when visited by 
the pupils in charge of their teachers and intelligently pre- 
sented to them. Popular lectures based on the exhibits, de- 
livered by suitable local talent prove always a means of stimu- 
lating interest. 

It is small argument against the local museum that it is 
miscellaneous in character, and comparatively insignificant 
for the student of history beside books; the same argument 
would apply to all local institutions. Indeed the local 
museum should be kept typically local in character, its pur- 
pose being to exemplify the fauna, flora, geology, archeology, 
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furniture, utensils, books, weapons, dress, ornaments, of the 
community. Much of this material will be lost to the com- 
munity unless the private collections are solicited and placed 
thus in safe keeping. 

There should be, undoubtedly, discrimination exercised as 
to the articles accepted for such a display, and on the other 
hand rare objects needing fire-proof housing, also objects of 
state-wide importance, might well be sent to the State 
museum at Lansing. 

In cities, it is urged that the public library supply sufficient 
funds to make the museum artistically attractive. Proper 
space, light, cleanliness and restful colors are essential to the 
effectiveness of a museum. 

Moreover, objects should be properly classified and arranged 
according to their relationships, each with an appropriate 
setting. Modern cases of steel and glass, with glass shelving, 
should be used where possible. Printed or typewritten labels 
should be placed on each object, giving its name, donor and 
history. When the collection has grown to some size, visitors 
appreciate having a printed pamphlet containing brief 
accounts of the different objects, classified and referred to by 
number so that they can find at once objects in which they 
are most interested. , 

A museum so equipped may serve not only for culture and 
amusement, but for study, research and technical instruction, 
and the spirit thus developed will work directly towards the 
support of a live historical society. 

An important activity for which popular interest has been 
easily enlisted throughout the State, is the appropriate mark- 
ing of historic sites and the celebration of historic events. 

No one thing perhaps contributes more directly to historic 
consciousness than the bestowal of honors upon the old land- 
marks. 

Besides Indian sites, some counties afford sites of fur- 
trading stations, of important military events during the 
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French and British occupation, and of many events important 
to the locality and to the State since that time. 

Every village and city is urged to appropriately mark the 
site of its first school, church and similar important public 
institutions. A simple white stone bearing an appropriate 
inscription is often adequate. 

Our communities are coming to prize also the opportunity 
to focus public attention and stir anew the popular interest 
in local history afforded by the recurrence of anniversaries 
of the significant events that have taken place at these sites. 

The plan adopted by the Michigan Historical Commission 
to assist in organizing the local historical work of the State 
may be noted briefly. a 

Through a representative of the Commission, or by corre- 
spondence, the Commission determines upon someone with 
the necessary tact and zeal for the work in a given county, 
whom the Commission may appoint to be the chief worker in 
the county. 

The person so appointed assists in selecting similar rep- 
resentatives for the townships and cities, to be in turn 
appointed chairmen of committees consisting of vigorous and 
interested pioneers and teachers. 

Through the teachers the homes are reached directly. The 
teachers encourage the children to report on what they find 
of historical value in their homes, and the reports are sent 
by the teachers to the township representatives, who then 
get in touch with those .homes which promise to yield 
important “finds.” 

Reports of the township representatives are sent to the 
county representative, who then has the gist of the important 
reports published in an historical column in the county paper. 

The people are learning to look for this feature of their 
paper as a permanent one, and through the county paper 
the township workers and the teachers are kept in touch 
with each other’s “finds.” 

These papers are received and filed by the Commission at 
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the State Office Building, and the Michigan History Magazine, 
issued quarterly by the Commission, publishes in its news 
columns a notice of the essential historical news in the 
counties. 

In most counties it is not difficult to find competent per- 
sons who are willing to do this work as a labor of love. 
Often it happens that the chief worker can be chosen from 
the membership of the State Historical Society, but in carry- 
ing on this work the needed assistance is often found to 
incur expense beyond what a willing worker should be ex- 
pected to defray. 

To meet this expense the State Legislature has provided 
that any county may raise by taxation a sum not to exceed 
$400 in any one year. 

Obviously this work could be carried on independently of 
county societies, and is carried on by D. A. R. chapters and 
Women’s clubs in some counties by aid of money thus raised. 

When the time is ripe in a county for the organization 
of a county historical society, an appropriate appeal is made 
through the county newspapers summing up the results of 
the preliminary work, calling attention to the functions of 
a county society in aiding the State’s historical work, and 
' publishing a constitution for the proposed new society; this 
to be changed to suit local conditions at the time of the 
meeting. Such a constitution the Historical Commission has 
published in its Bulletin No. 2, which is intended to secure 
uniformity of organization throughout the State and to relate 
the county societies through the proper officers and activities 
organically with the State body. 

A little before the time set for the first meeting, held 
usually at the county seat, a representative of the Commis- 
sion goes to the county and assists the local worker in making 
the needful preparations for the meeting, to be present at 
the meeting and to speak upon the work of the Historical 
Commission and upon the benefits to be derived from affilia- 
tion of the local society with the State body. 
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The officering of the county society aims to include all of 
the active preliminary workers. The county worker is 
generally a candidate for the office of secretary, and the town- 
ship workers for that of corresponding secretaries. An active 
president is chosen, if possible from among the pioneers of 
the county. Some executive committees have been named to 
include the mayor of the county-seat city or village, the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce or corresponding 
organization of business men, the county school commissioner, 
the superintendent of schools, the city librarian and the 
president of the county society. The society’s secretary is 
usually ex officio secretary of the executive committee. 

Much stress has been laid in Michigan upon the possibili- 
ties that lie in getting the young people interested who have 
had the advantage of attending the State University or some 
of the numerous colleges of the State. Of all people in the 
State the young need to be schooled in the function of the 
study of State history, and the young college folk are their 
natural leaders. 

To encourage the attention of young people in the public 
schools to State history a prize contest has been arranged 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of Michigan and 
the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs, cooperating with 
the Historical Commission and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The first contest was conducted in 1915-16 on the subject, 
“The settlement and development of the city or town in which 
the essay is written.” In the following year the subject was, 
“The first school and the children who attended it” in the city 
or village of the writer. In 1917-18 pupils wrote on, “Our 
Soldiers, past and present.” In 1918-19 the subject was, 
“What our school (or county) has done to help win the war.” 
The subject for 1919-20, “The life and service of distinguished 
men and women of our county;” the contest in 1920-21, 
“Lessons from the Pioneers;” that in 1921-22, “The Origin 
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of Place Names in Our County;” for the current year, 1922- 
23, “A Treasure Hunt.” 

Any pupil in high school, parochial school, or eighth grade, 
is eligible to compete. 

Two State prizes are offered, a first and a second prize, 
to each of two groups of writers, the grades and the high 
school. T.ocal prizes are also offered, for which suggestions 
are made in the announcement. 

A local committee for judging the essays is composed of 
the Superintendent of Schools, the Regent of the D. A. R. 
chapter and the President of the Women’s Club. Where there 
is no chapter or club in the town, the local committee con- 
sists of three people chosen by the Superintendent of Schools 
or the Chamber of Commerce. 

When the local Committee has selected the first and second 
prize essays, it sends them to the chairman of the State com- 
mittee, composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Secretary of the State Historical Commission (chairman), 
the State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the President of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. All essays are passed upon by each member of the 
committee, and those essays which receive the highest num- 
ber of all votes are awarded the prizes. In case of a tie, 
all essays tied upon are awarded the State prize, which con- 
sists of publication of the essays by the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

A concluding word about the personnel of the Commission. 
Mention has already been made of Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, 
head of the department of history in the University of Michi- 
gan. Mr. William L. Clements of Bay City, regent of the 
University of Michigan, has long been associated with his- 
torical work, having gathered one of the most valuable pri- 
vate collections in America, of rare books on early American 
history, which he has recently presented to the State Uni- 
versity, together with a special library building to house it. 
President Augustus C. Carton of Lansing brings to the 
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work a quarter of a century of practical experience in pub- 
lie life in Michigan, during which time he has been interested 
in every phase of the history of Michigan and closely asso- 
ciated with the State Historical Society. “Mr. Clarence M. 
Burton of Detroit, a graduate of the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has gathered a priceless collection of 
original manuscripts and other materials relating to Michi- 
gan and the old Northwest which he has recently presented 
to the city of Detroit. Mr. William L. Jenks of Port Huron, 
attorney and alumnus of the University, has gathered for the 
public library of his city the largest collection of maps in 
the State bearing upon Michigan and the Great Lakes Region. 
Rev. William F. Murphy, of Detroit, has succeeded Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Frank A. O’Brien of Kalamazoo, who was removed 
recently by death. Gov. Groesbeck is ex officio a member. In 
the devotion of this group of public spirited men, in co-opera- 
tion with our institutions of learning, patriotic and other 
organizations, lies the security of the historical interests of 
Michigan. 
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CITIZEN’S working creed, from Mead’s The Great 
A Menace: 

1. I believe in the Constitution of the United States ; 
and pledge loyalty to it. 

2. I believe in my country’s flag and all that it symbolizes 
of home and love, freedom and patriotism, opportunity and 
fraternity, honor and justice; and will defend it as strongly 
as I can against enemies at home and abroad. 

3. I believe in law and order; and will seek to effect social 
or economic changes, and promote the common welfare only 
in harmony with the orderly processes of law. 

4. I believe in Government of, for and by the people; and 
will oppose the effort of labor, capital, or any other class 
for the domination of the people. 

5. I believe in man’s “unalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”; and I will firmly oppose all revolu- 
tionary movements such as Bolshevism, Syndicalism, I. W. 
W.-ism or any other movement that would impair those rights 
or otherwise subvert the Constitution of the United States. 


ROM Hon. Wm. T. Rigby, chairman of the Vicksburg 
National Military Park, comes the following letter and 
data of much interest: 


Dear Sir: 

The National Military Parks authorized by Congress and established 
under direction of the Secretary of War recall a time of utmost trial 
and commemorate the spirit in. which our people, North and South, 
faced the demands then made on their courage and constancy; :they 
are indeed memorials to American manhood. 

Devotion to duty and courageous endurance of the trials it brings are 
enshrined in enduring records and monuments in each of these parks. 
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The example of the soldiers, Union and Confederate, commemorated by 

them is a call to duty, clear and compelling as bugles that blow for 

battie. This call was heard in France at Belleau Woods, in the Argonne 

Forest, and in front of the Hindenburg line. 

The appeal of this example knows no North, no South, only a gen- 
erous rivalry to be worthy of honored forefathers; it will be as en- 
during as the bronze and granite memorials in the Vicksburg park, 
which offers your State an opportunity to honor the memory of her 
soldiers engaged in the operations that it commemorates. 

THE VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, commemorating 
the campaign, siege and defense of Vicksburg in 1863, is bounded on 
the inside by Confederate Avenue, that follows closely the Confed- 
erate line of defense (trench) and on the outside, in great part, by 
Union Avenue, that follows closely the first parallel (trench) of the 
Union Army. The deployment of each of the two opposed armies 
during the siege and defense is shown on its Avenue by monuments 
and tablets that record its organization and describe its operations, 
and by bronze portraits of the officers, under whose direction the opera- 
tions were carried on; the trenches have not been restored but their 
old lines are plainly shown by 514 markers. 

Following is a statement of the condition of the Park June 30, 1922: 
Area, 1,322.63 acres. Miles of roadway, including 16 bridges, 31.86. 
No. of guns mounted, 128. No. of tablets, 898. No. of guide boards, 124. 
Number of memorials, memorial bronze portraits, monuments and 

markers, 691: 16 memorials (2 by the United States, 14 by States); 

171 memorial bronze portraits (115 by the United States, 18 by 

States, 38 gifts); 2 equestrian statues (Grant, McClernand by 

Illinois), 12 statues (7 by the United States, 1 by Illinois, 4 gifts), 

57 busts and 100 tablets; 230 monuments (202 by States, 28 gifts); 

and 274 markers (3 by the United States, 265 by States, 6 gifts). 

Appropriations: By the United States, $1,594,470. By 16 States, 
$930,431. 

Expenditure by United States for bronze portraits and granite pedestals 
in the park, exclusive of 4 statues at the Union Naval Memorial, 
$78,694.55. 

Cost of gifts to the Park (38 portraits, 28 monuments, 6 markers), 
$76,224.30. 

Appropriations Desired: By United States, for a Confederate naval 
memorial on the approved site and at a cost not to exceed $150,000; 
by States, for 11 memorials, 3 memorial bronze equestrian statues 
(Ohio, 2; Virginia, 1), 10 memorial bronze statues, 1 large memorial 
bronze tablet (Mississippi), 9 monuments, and 6 markers. 

Number of States from each of which a first appropriation is desired, 11. 

Number of States from each of which another appropriation is de- 
sired, 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. T. RIGBY. 
~~ 
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UR “young” friend Asa N. Smart, of Charlotte, writes 
C) to us about “The Veteran: Who he is, and How he 
came to be a Veteran,” as follows: 

Webster’s version of the meaning of the word Veteran is, 
“One long exercised in any service or art, especially in war.” 

To one who has grown old in service and has had much 
experience in the time of the Civil War and some time after- 
ward, a Veteran Soldier means something different from the 
generally accepted significance of the term now. It had an 
honored position in the regulations of the regular army be- 
fore the Civil War, during that time, and since. A man 
must have served out one enlistment, of at least two years, 
and then have re-enlisted for three years, before he could 
be given the title of “Veteran,” or be entitled to the Veteran’s 
Stripe, which was a stripe on the left sleeve of the uniform 
extending diagonally upward from the waist, another stripe 
being added to represent each enlistment after the first. The 
color of the stripe or stripes showed the arm of the service 
the veteran was in,—blue for the infantry, yellow for the 
cavalry, red for the artillery, and white for the navy. 

In the Charlotte City Library, and in all public libraries 
in the State, I suppose, a record is kept of every man who 
enlisted from Michigan, giving information as to when and 
where he enlisted, his age at the time, and also when and 
where he was discharged from the service, and whether he 
has fulfilled the requirements of army regulations, the word 
Veteran appearing after his name. Here is what these records 
say in regard to Veterans: “The soldier who enlisted for 
three years, and after serving two years re-enlisted for three 
years or during the war, has the distinction and honorable 
title of Veteran placed after his name.” 

Of our old ’61-65 soldiers, there is not one out of every 
ten that is entitled to the name of Veteran in every sense of 
the word. It was only those who went out the first two or 
two and one-half yearg of the Civil War, most of whom 
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would naturally be the older men of the time and most of 
whom have passed over the Great Divide. 

I did not intend to say anything personal in this explana- 
tion, but in order to make matters more clear, I will do so. 

During my first enlistment I served more than two years, 
then enlisted in another organization, the same as a recruit, 
as though I had not been in the service before, ignorant of 
the fact that I could have shown my discharge papers and 
been enrolled as a Veteran. I was homesick to get back in 
the army again, fearful the war might be wound up with- 
out me, but I had nearly two years more of active service, 
viz., the campaign of ’64°65, Army of the Potomac cavalry. 

After a few years of civilian life, thinking I was entitled 
to the title of Veteran on my record, I wrote to a claim 
agent at Washington, D. C., and found I could get mustered | 
as a Veteran and get the papers to show for it by paying 
$10, which I did, thinking it would mean something to me 
and my descendants some time. 

This word Veteran has been misused and cheapened very 
much. Not long since I was talking with one of our ex- 
Home Guards, and referring to the members of this organi- 
zation he mentioned them as “us Veteran Home Guards.” 
It is unanimous. Just the same down at Washington, where 
they have been wrangling over the bonus question, nothing 
but Veteran is used to distinguish Soldier from Citizen. It 
is possible some law has been enacted to make the title 
general. If so, I have not heard of it and enter protest to 
such a transaction, although the title of ex-soldier is good 
enough for me. Yet I say, let honor go where it is deserved. 
The real deserving Veteran realizes he has been robbed of 
a hard-earned honor. 


LD days, old ways—how quickly we let them slip. 
Almost pathetically sometimes the older members of 
the community try to hold them in our remembrance. 
But we turn from them with little patience and fasten our 
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eyes and attention upon the infinitesimal present, as a 
speculator scans the quotations on the tape of a stock ticker, 
engrossed in the ups and downs of the market and indifferent 
to the fluctuations of the week before. 

We detach ourselves from the past and live only in the 
present. Events lead us by the nose. Conditions of life 
change and with lightning like facility we adjust ourselves 
to the new and forget the old. The age of furnaces and 
motor cars and tiny yards has so captured us that the base- 
burner and the old grey mare and the wide-doored barn and 
ample yard and orchard are fast dimming memories. The 
sight of a patient horse hitched to an old fashioned buggy 
and standing with drooping head at the curb of a modern 
street stirs us only as something alien, even though we may 
have spent many hours as a boy currying just such a horse 
and greasing the axles of a similar buggy. 

The men who drove those once fashionable equipages, who 
banked the foundations of their houses and perhaps stuffed 
the window cracks with cotton to keep out the cold and 
emptied hods of rattling coal into the tops of base-burners, 
are being gathered to their still more ancient fathers. And 
with them are going those faithful souls who sewed the rag 
rugs and kept the whatnot dusted, who took the pain in chil- 
blains out of our feet with tubs of cold water and the ache 
out of our childish hearts with motherly comfort, who 
patched our trousers worn through with sliding down the 
shed roof, made batches of doughnuts and cookies of a Satur- 
day morning, and sent us down to the monthly church 
supper laden with huge warm pots of baked beans and 
scalloped potatoes. 

If the memories of our childhood bind us so little to the 
past, how quickly will fade from the memory of man the 
sharpness of detail of the times that are gone. Only from 
the lips of older men and historians come words that remind 
us of that which once was; and we are prone to humor and 
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forget the one and find little interest in the other. Some- 
times novelists draw us a more or less clear picture of other 
days, but usually they are kept too busy explaining some- 
what bewilderingly, but with no less positiveness and detail, 
just what our perplexed modern life is driving at. 

It is likely that the rather incidental sources of informa- 
tion will be the most illuminating in our study of past 
conditions—the hurried newspapers, the personal letters and 
infrequent diaries, the treasured souvenirs of events, social, 
religious, and political, the portraits and random photographs 
of individuals and gatherings, of river fronts and bridges and 
steamboats, of streets and public squares and old buildings. 

Hunting with a camera for historical landmarks is recom- 
mended as an outdoor sport. There are no game laws that 
hinder. In fact the only way to preserve the game is to 
shoot it. Nor is it prohibited to shoot the young in this 
kind of sport. The street scenes that seem to us fresh with 
youth today will be historic tomorrow. If every town in the 
Middle West had a municipal album preserved at the city 
hall or public library in which were placed views. of the 
infant village at six months and of the growing changing 
town at frequent subsequent periods, what an interesting and 
valuable record we should have.—Prof. John C. Parish, in The 
Palimpsest, State Historical Society of Iowa. 


T IS not known by many that John Ball, early pioneer 
| settler of Grand Rapids, better known to the present gen- 
eration in connection with “John Ball Park” of that city, 
wrote in the later years of his life an extensive autobiography. 
The work still in manuscript has recently come into the 
Historical Commission’s hands for publication, through the 
kindness of Mr. Ball’s daughter, Miss Lucy Ball of Grand 
Rapids. 
By the older settlers of western Michigan John Ball will 
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be remembered as making one in the Wyeth expedition over- 
land to Oregon in the early days, and this episode is fully 
treated in the autobiography. 

Mr. Ball was born in 1794 in New Hampshire, and came to 
Michigan in 1836 in the days of the great speculation in 
western lands, becoming one of the first settlers of Grand 
Rapids and shortly afterward a member of the Michigan 
legislature. Western Michigan owed much to his great 
energy, perseverence and honesty of purpose as a promoter of 
its early settlement, and his labors, trials and services as 
set forth in his autobiography will be an inspiration to old 
and young. 


NE of the fine old Michigan homesteads still standing 
() is the Haigh Homestead in Dearborn, which was built 

by Col. Joshua Howard in 1834. It was acquired some 
eighteen years later by the late Richard Haigh, father of 
Henry A. Haigh, the present owner. In 1884 Joshua Howard 
was Capt. of Engineers, U. S. A., and was in charge of the 
construction of Detroit Arsenal at Dearborn. The house is 
a good illustration of the best class of homes built in Michi- 
gan in that period. It remains in practically perfect state 
of preservation. From the present owner the Michigan 
Historical Commission has recently received the original copy 
of the specification and contract for carpenter work upon 
this old home. This old document shows that the cost of 
the work was in 1834 $1,160. In 1901, or about seventy years 
later, this woodwork was destroyed by fire, leaving only the 
brick walls and chimney standing. To restore this wood- 
work in that year cost about $11,600. Mr. Haigh says he is 
told that to do it now the cost would be at least double that. 
This would seem to show that $100 would go as far in build- 
ing a home in 1834 as $2,200 will at the present time. 
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NDICATIVE of the local appreciation of the value of the 
I work of the Marquette County Historical Society, is the 

taking out ofa life membership in the society by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company—one of the largest and oldest 
mining, shipping and manufacturing corporations in the 
State. 

The Union National Bank of Marquette has placed at the 
disposal of the society, rent free, a large safety deposit box 
for the safekeeping of certain valuable documents. 

Miss Olive Pendill, Curator of the society’s collections, has 
undertaken, and to a considerable extent completed, mainly 
at her own charge, the cataloguing and filing of the collections. 

The society has now nearly completed its collection of the 
reports of the Lake Superior Mining Institute, which are a 
mine of information for students of the Lake Superior Mining 
industry and its history. 

The Marquette County board of supervisors has made an 
appropriation of $200 for the current year in aid of the work 
of the society. 


ROF. L. A. CHASE, Corresponding Secretary of the 

Marquette County Historical Society has recently secured 

for the Society the following valuable additions: 

- Amygdaloid Mining Company of Lake Superior. Report of the Direc- 
tors to the Stockholders. Philadelphia, 1865. 

Articles of Agreement of the Neepigon Mining Company. Philadelphia, 
1847. 

Articles of Association of the Lake Superior Mineral Land Company, 
with list of lands and financial statement. Washington, 1854. 

Broughton, S. H.: Remarks on the Mining Interest and Details of the 
Geology of Ontonagon County. Philadelphia, 1863. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Bohemian Mining Company with letter 
from the mines. Philadelphia, 1851. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Cape Mining Company of Michigan. 
Philadelphia, 1851. 

Charter and By-Laws of the New York and Michigan Mining Company 
of Detroit, with an account of the Company’s mines. New York, 1853. 
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Charter and By-Laws of the Ontonagon Mining Company, of Michigan. 
Philadelphia, 1852. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Piscataque Mining Company, of Michigan. 
Philadelphia, 1850. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Quincy Mining Company, of Michigan. 
Philadelphia, 1851. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Siskowit Mining Company of Michigan, 
together with the treasurer’s report,—etc. Philadelphia, 1850. 

Douglass Houghton Mining Company, Report of the Board of Directors 
with the acts of incorporation, etc. Detroit, 1852. 

Jay—My New Home in Northern Michigan. Trenton, N. J., 1874. 

Lake Superior Silver-Lead Company. New York, 1864. 

Letters from the Mines of the Bohemian Mining Company, showing the 
development and progress of the works. Philadelphia, 1853. 

Madison Mining Company, of Lake Superior. Philadelphia, 1863. 

New York and Michigan Mining Company of Detroit, Michigan. New 
York, 1853. 

Ninth Report of the Directors to the Stockholders of the Franklin 
Mining Company. Boston, Mass., 1869. 

North-West Mining Company of Michigan. Report and Accompanying 
Statements, March, 1852. Philadelphia, 1852. 

Northwest Mining Company of Michigan. Report and Accompanying 
Statements. Philadelphia, 1852. 

North-West Mining Company of Michigan. Philadelphia, 1849. 

Pre-emption Right to Mineral Lands (An Act). 

Prospectus for the Organization of The Knickerbocker Copper Mining 
Company upon the “Hulburt Tract.” New York, 1864. 

Prospectus for a Copper Mining Company. New York, 1864. 

Prospectus of the Pacific Mining Company, Ontonagon County, Michi- 
gan. New York, 1864. 

Prospectus of the Wyandot Mining Company of Michigan. Phila- 
delphia, 1864. 

Prospectus of the Escanaba Mining Company of Michigan. Phila- 
delphia, 1864. 

Prospectus of Winona Mining Company of Michigan. Philadelphia, 
1864, 

Prospectus of the Hudson Mining Company. New York, 1864. 

Prospectus of the Brooklyn Mining Company. New York, 1864. 

Prospectus of the Sharon Mining Company, and letters of Richard 
Moyle, Agent and Mining Captain, 1864. 

Prospectus of the LaFayette Mining Company. New York, 1863. 

‘Prospectus for the formation of the Lake Superior Silver-Lead Co., 
Marquette County, Lake Superior, Mich. New York, 1863. 
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Report of the Directors of tie Douglass Houghton Mining Company, 
with Letters and Reports. Detroit, 1854. 

Report on the Douglass Houghton Mine in the County of Ontonagon, 
State of Michigan. Detroit, 1859. 

Report of the North-American Mining Company. Pittsburgh, 1852. 

Report to the Stockholders of the Hope Mining Co. St. Louis, Mo., 1873. 

Report of the Directors to the Stockholders of the Pewabic Mining 
Company. Boston, 1869. 

Report of the Directors to the Stockholders of the Pewabic Mining 
Company. Boston, 1870. 

Report on the Merryweather Locations of Mineral Lands in the Ontona- 
gon District, by Professor Forrest Shepherd, Economic Geologist. 
Boston, 1863. 

Reports on the lands of the Boston and Lake Superior Mineral Land 
Company, with a map. Philadelphia, 1863. 

Reports of Prof. Chapman and Captain Plummer on the Shuniah Min- 
ing Location of Messrs. Withers, Morse and Company. Thunder Bay, 
Lake Superior. Toronto, 1868. 

Statement of the Condition and Prospects of the North West Mining’ 
Company of Michigan. Philadelphia, 1854. 

Wallace Nickel Mining Company. New York, 1864. 

Winchell, Alexander M.: The Grand Traverse Region. A report on 
the Geological and Industrial Resources of the Counties of Antrim, 
Grand Traverse, Benzie and Leelanaw in the lower Peninsula of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, 1866. 

Winthrop Mining Company of Lake Superior. Boston, 1863. 


HE new Course of Study Syllabus for elementary schools, 

issued by the State Department of Public Instruction, 

gives 13 pages to “History,” of which 9 pages are 
devoted to Michigan history. There is a carefully selected 
list of “Important Events” chronologically arranged; “Facts 
about Michigan,” covering a great variety of interests topic- 
ally arranged; “Questions on Local History,” a list of 50 
stimulating queries covering systematically the county, town- 
ship, city and village, Indian and prehistoric lore; “Junior 
History Clubs,” an outline of organization and work that can 
not fail to arouse and hold the interest of pupils in the 
life which forms the background of their communities. 
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HE forty-ninth annual meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 

and Historical Society was held in the Assembly Room 

of the State Office and Library Building, Lansing, May 
24 and 25. 

The following papers were read: “Michigan as a field for 
genealogical work” (paper by Miss Anna A. Pollard of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library) read by Miss G. B. Krum of 
the Detroit Public Library; “The coalition legislature of 
1891,” by Mr. Arthur S. White, author and publisher, Grand 
Rapids; “The Alger movement in Michigan,” by Mr. Henry 
A. Haigh of Detroit, who was a member of the Republican 
presidential convention of 1888; “The Romance of western 
Michigan,” by Mr. Arnold Mulder of Holland, author of “The 
Outbound Road,” “The Sand Doctor,” etc., editor of the 
Holland Sentinel; “Early country newspaper publishers in 
Michigan,” by Mr. John W. Fitzgerald, publisher, St. Johns; 
“Historical Work in Hillsdale County,” by Mrs. Viola Moore, 
County Commissioner of Schools; “The Life of Miss “Ruth 
Hoppin, A. M.,” by Miss Sue I. Silliman, Past Historian, 
D. A. R. in Michigan, and Public Librarian at Three Rivers; 
“Women for whom Michigan D. A. R. chapters are named,” 
(paper by Mrs. William H. Wait, Past State Regent, D. A. 
R., Ann Arbor) read by Mrs. Victor Seydel, State Regent 
D. A. R., Grand Rapids; “Some interesting problems in the 
historical geography of Michigan,” by Prof. Carl O. Sauer, 
University of Michigan. The music was in charge of Miss 
Patricia McDonald of Musie Center, M. A. C., and was greatly 
enjoyed. Miss Mildred Koonsman presided at the piano. Mr. 
Sawyer of M. A. C. was encored for a number of solos, and 
Miss Frances Ayres delighted her audience with her violin. 

At the annual business meeting Secretary Fuller presented 
an oral report, in which he emphasized the ‘increased recog- 
nition which the State’s historical work has received in the 
past ten years. This he said was due partly to the co-opera- 
tion of the Michigan Historical Commission, which was 
organized just ten years ago, May 28, 1913. He spoke of the 
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increased interest of the schools, through co-operation with 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the Normal Schools, mentioning 
the fine work done by our trustees Prof. Chase of the Mar- 
quette Normal, Prof. Larzelere of Central Normal at Mt. 
Pleasant, and Prof. Pray of the State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, in interesting their students, prospective teachers, 
in Michigan history. Special credit was given to the D. A. 
R. Chapters and the Women’s Clubs for their assistance with 
the annual prize essay contest in local history. He said 
that Chambers of Commerce were beginning to express an 
interest in this work, and that many of them had asked for 
sets of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections for 
their libraries. Attention was again called to the fact that 
these volumes are available free to any library that is open 
to the public. Clubs and D. A. R. Chapters were urged to 
get their county boards of supervisors to appropriate funds 
under the Weissert Acts of 1917 and 1919 for the promotion 
of historical work in their counties. The possibilities for 
archeological work in the State, under the direction of the 
new division of the Museum work at the University of Michi- 
gan was briefly discussed. Brief report was made of the 
historical work in the Upper Peninsula and of the meetings 
recently held at Mackinac and Ypsilanti. New members of 
the Society to the number of 84 were reported; five deceased : 
Rev. Henry P. Collin, Coldwater; Mr. Wm. Widdicomb, Grand 
Rapids; Judge Clement Smith, Hastings; Mr. Wm. T. Lang- 
ley, Centerville and Hon. J. M. C. Smith, Charlotte. 
Treasurer B. F. Davis’ report showed a balance on hand 
of $159.96. The Judge Fletcher Memorial Committee (Junius 
KE. Beal, William L. Jenks and Byron A. Finney) expressed 
a desire to be continued for another year, which was granted. 
The following persons were appointed honorary members of 
the Society: Charles E. Belknap, Grand Rapids; Arthur S. 
White, Grand Rapids; Henry A. Haigh, Detroit; John T. 
Reeder, Houghton; Col. L. H. Ives, Mason; Horace E. Burt, 
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Chicago; Mr, George Traver, Williamston. A report of the 
Marquette County Historical Society by Miss Olive Pendill, 
curator, was read, and the work received a vote of high 
commendation as being the best work done by a county His- 
torical Society during the year 1922-23. 

It was voted to hold the next annual midwinter meeting 
in Kalamazoo and the 1924 upper peninsula meeting at 
Manistique. Trustees were elected as follows to serve for 
the years 1923-25: A. L. Sawyer; C. S. Larzelere; L. A. 
Chase; C. A. Weissert; C. E. Pray. The following officers 
of the Society were elected to serve during the year 1923-24: 
William L. Jenks, president; William L. Clements, vice-presi- 
dent; G. N. Fuller, secretary; B. F. Davis, treasurer. 


of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, while 
in Chicago lately enjoyed an interview with Prof. 
Riggs, paleontologist, and Prof. Nichols, geologist, of the 
Field Museum, who identified two fine rare fossils Mr. Sawyer 
had found in Michigan, dating back millions of years to the 
second period of time in the earth’s formation. These speci- 
mens are sections of the mollusk “Orthocerus,” which was 
one of the earliest forms of animal life, living at a period 
before Michigan emerged from the water. The “Orthocerus” 
was a ferocious water animal, of flexible build, with a tail 
very large in proportion to its body, favoring quick action. 
One of the fossils, a section from the tail, was an especially 
fine one, so remarkably well preserved notwithstanding the 
many millions of years since it was a living inhabitant of 
this part of the world that the structural formation of the 
body and of the shell was shown perfectly. This specimen 
was found last December by Mr. Kenneth I. Sawyer while 
blasting rock from a quarry in Marquette County in the 
process of road construction. The quarry was opened in a 
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formation of Trenton limestone, and the rock was being 
blasted out and passed immediately through a crusher and 
then hauled onto the road. This section of the fossil was 
picked up at the crusher, and it is probable that the other 
portion passed through the crusher and was hauled onto 
the road, where after ages of quiet rest it will be run over 
by automobiles as a reminder of the evolution of things. 

The other specimen, much larger, though not so perfectly 
preserved, was found in Delta County, in the Trenton shales, 
a slightly later formation, perhaps a million years or so. 
This is the find that was mentioned in The Herald-Leader 
last winter as a fossil Alligator, but it lived a very long time 
before the Alligator was created; long before any animal with 
a back bone. Now that the specimens are identified, and 
are splendid evidence of the geological history of the part 
of the earth which is now Michigan, Mr. Sawyer purposes . 
to place them permanently in either the Historical Collec- 
tion at Lansing or the University Museum at Ann Arbor. 

One object of the interview was to try to induce the authori- 
ties of the Field Museum to conduct some investigations in 
the Upper Peninsula which is rich in objects of geological 
and paleontological interest. Interesting developments are 
expected to ensue. Results will be published by the Menominee 
Herald-Leader which furnished us this initial data. 
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HE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (Vol. I of The Founding 
T of the American Republic), by Claude H. Van Tyne, Ph. D., 
Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 

One can not read this volume without a growing respect for an 
honest and kindly personality which is sensed throughout the entire 
handling of this difficult period. 

The volume is not at all controversial. Professor Van Tyne belongs 
to that school of historians, not altogether new, who.are wont to ap- 
proach mooted questions with the desire to ascertain the truth, on all 
sides, and to express it candidly. It is of course impossible to satisfy, 
by this method, anyone troubled with a “phobia” of some sort. The 
partisan wants partisan history. Professor Van Tyne has followed his 
scholarly sense of the historical process. Without any display of antip- 
athies he has gone straight to the heart of his period, reconstructing 
the psychology of the times and penetrating to the motives of men. 
His analysis is keen, and his careful documentation will give even 
the uninitiated a sense of security in his conclusions. For the scholar 
his footnotes will be highly suggestive for research along the lines he 
has mapped out. 

Chapters XII, XIII and XVIII are especially significant, as will ap- 
pear from their headings, “The Social and Intellectual Gulf between the 
Parts of the Empire,” “Religious and Sectarian Forces which threatened 
Imperial Unity,” and “The Freest of Peoples were the First to Rebel.” 
In this last chapter, after considering the cause of political develop- 
ment in European nations contemporary with the England of our 
colonial days, the author says: 

“Viewing these political conditions in continental Europe and com- 
paring them with the political attainments of contemporary England, 
one may see that Burke was uttering the truth, and not a foolish 
boast, when he told the British House of Commons that freedom was a 
‘commodity of price’ of which Englishmen. ‘had the monopoly.’ 
Slavery, Burke told them, ‘the sons of England may have anywhere. 
It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may have it from Spain, 
they may have it from Prussia.’ In England alone had the power of 
the King been so curbed that he could not, by his despotic will, oppress 
the people, but that he could act only through ministers responsible 
to the legislature. Burke begged Parliament to keep its sovereign 
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authority as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated 
to the common faith in freedom. ‘Do but that,’ he cried, ‘and Eng- 
lish colonists wherever they may live will turn their faces toward 
Westminister. The more they multiply, the more friends you will 
have. He was merely urging what was fated to become a splendid 
realization, that the more the British Empire should grow, the more 
freedom would be established on the face of the earth. It was the 
failure of a Parliament, corrupted by George III, to heed the warning 
of England’s greatest living statesmen, Burke and Pitt and Fox and 
Camden and Barré, that brought about the rending of the empire. No 
doubt, a majority of the politically active people of England for a 
time were opposed to these great statesmen. The nation was, there- 
fore, on the eve of disaster, as any nation is like to be when its greatest 
minds and characters:are forced to defy and to try to defeat the convic- 
tions of a majority of their countrymen. The British Empire was 
doomed to be broken asunder, but it was brought to that disaster by 
the insistent demand of Englishmen in America for the full enjoyment 
of those liberties which England had fostered beyond any other country 
of the world.” 

The volume is straight-forward, judicious, and well-balanced. The 
style is pleasing, there are excellent character sketches, the dramatic 
element is observed but never allowed to color or distort the truth. 
The frequent quotations, always to the point, help to give an atmos- 
phere of reality. The book will please the general reader as well 
as the special student (Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1922, pp. x-499, 
$5). 


HE GREATEST AMERICAN: ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Arthur Hen- 
T drick Vandenberg. 

A book that every American ought to read. It is not merely a 
eulogy of Hamilton, but a balanced presentation of his claims to appre- 
ciation, and it serves to do much more than renew one’s acquaintance 
with the great character which it portrays. The author has well suc- 
ceeded in his subsidiary aim of calling attention anew to “the sacrifices, 
the hardships, the heroisms, the martyrdoms, the aspirations, the evolu- 
tions, the visions, the victories that have made America.” 

In a letter to Mr. Vandenberg, President Harding wrote under date 
of March 25, 1921: “I am deeply interested to know concerning your 
proposal to impress modern America with the Nation’s debt to Alex- 
ander Hamilton. It is a most worthy undertaking and it affords me 
particular satisfaction to know that you have taken up this undis- 
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charged obligation. No man’s life ever gave me greater inspiration 
than Hamilton’s; and no man’s life ever made greater contribution to 
the founding and the functioning of constitutional America. The 
greater modern familiarity with Hamiltonism may become, the greater 
will be modern fidelities to essential American institutions.” (Put- 
nams, N. Y., 1922, pp. 352, $2.50). 


HE New Latin AMERICA, by J. Warshaw, Ph. D., Professor in the 
T University of Nebraska; Corresponding Member of the Hispanic 
Society of America. With an Introduction by James E. Le Ros- 
signol, LL. D., Dean of the College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of: Nebraska. 

A timely and helpful compendium of information about our neighbors 
to the south. Presents an illuminative picture of the progressive Latin 
America of today. The appeal is specially to the general reader. 

How amazingly ignorant we are about these lands and peoples who 
are so near to us and with whom for our own sake as well as theirs 
we should cultivate friendly relations. On the one hand our provincial- 
ism and Anglo-Saxon prejudice have stood in the way, and on the other 
the Latin American customs, manners and morals which are essentially 
those of southern Europe have kept us apart. If we are to overcome 
our isolation we must learn to see ourselves through their eyes, and in 
this respect Dr. Warshaw’s book is a revelation. We have been in- 
clined to look upon these people as an inferior and decadent race with- 
out initiative or enterprise; the author disillusions us with his vivid 
portrayal of their industrial and cultural characteristics. A different 
feeling is aroused when we know of their magnificent buildings, their 
fine law schools, their agricultural colleges, military academies, and 
cultural centers like the Palace of Fine Arts at Santiago and the Art 
School of Mexico City. . 

Women’s clubs and the feminist movement are not lacking to com- 
plete this picture of up-to-date progressive civilization. Much atten- 
tion is given by the author to commerce, and banking, the fruit busi- 
ness, meat packing, the nitrate fields, mining and other opportunities 
for investment of American capital. International questions are con- 
sidered, such as the Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Canal, and Pan- 
Americanism, and it will surprise many to learn of the amount of dis- 
trust and suspicion there is among these folks about the “Yankee 
Peril.” In the purveyance of this “food for thought” Dr. Warshaw has 
rendered a real service. (N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1922, pp. 
xxi-415, $3). 
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The volume is supplied with numerous illustrations, colored maps, 
and an appendix of useful information about each country, also a list 
of recent books on Latin-America and a thorough index. 


HISTORY or THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE Civit War, by Ellis 
A Paxson Oberholtzer. 

After a period of five years appears the second volume of what 
is to be a five volume history, the first having been published in 1917. 
The first volume covers the years 1865-1868, the second 1868-1872. Strong 
emphasis is placed in both volumes upon the economic and social phases 
of the period. The style is easy narration. The reader is carried 
along so pleasantly that he has no disturbing sense of the very fine 
mechanism of the work, except that the text is somewhat marred by the 
rather too frequent use of quotation marks to reproduce the exact 
words of source material. The author has a keen dramatic sense. 
The pages are well documented. A very good index is provided for 
each volume. The mechanical features of the work are of high grade. 
While the scholar will not find here much additional material, the 
general reader will find these volumes an interesting detailed account 
of a period that is very important for an understanding of the present 
(Macmillan, N. Y., 1917, 1922, pp. xi-579, xi-649, $3.50 and $4). 


HE LIFE or CLarA BARTON, FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
T by William E. Barton. 

This work is one of the outstanding biographies published in 
recent years, and supersedes all former works on the life of the famous 
founder of the American ‘Red Cross. 

The Life of Clara Barton, by Percy H. Epler, published in 1915, was 
an able piece of work written to meet the demand for a more adequate 
account of her life, following upon her death in 1912; but at that time 
the original manuscripts most useful for such a work were for ade- 
quate reason not used; these consisted of two large vaults of docu- 
ments containing some tons of manuscripts left by Miss Barton. The 
present work is based chiefly upon this material, supplemented by 
letters and personal reminiscences from Miss Barton’s friends and 
relatives. This work was contemplated at the time Mr. Epler wrote, 
and he agreed that such a mine of information as was contained in 
these vaults could not be adequately explored in the time at his dis- 
posal, and that a definitive work must be deferred to a later day. It 
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is fortunate that this task could be done so soon, making it in effect a 
centennial work; Clara Barton was born on Christmas day, 1821; the 
story is brought down to the day of her death April 12, 1912. 

The author of this work is well qualjified for his task. William 
Barton was a relative, and intimately acquainted with Clara Barton; 
in fact, by her request he conducted her funeral services when she 
died. Yet throughout the work he is judicious. He has laid the 
main emphasis, as she would have wished him to do, upon the work 
which almost single-handed she created, the American Red Cross, of 
which the history is an important chapter in the history of America 
and of world philanthopy; the story of her life intertwined with it 
makes this work one of unique and permanent value. 

Clara Barton knew personally every president from Lincoln to 
Roosevelt and nearly every man of national prominence in that stir- 
ring period. No American woman was better known abroad nor more 
widely loved. Such a woman, one might think, would have written 
her autobiography. Clara Barton was too busy with imperative de- 
mands that required action. She deferred the task, working at it 
piecemeal now and then, keeping a journal which covers most of her 
life, and preserving everything that came to hand which might be of 
use for the task at some future time. But the habits of a lifetime 
kept her in action to the end. 

Of special interest to Michigan people is that portion of the work 
dealing with the struggling days of the Red Cross, while Clara Barton 
was living at Dansville, New York, where the first local society of the 
Red Cross in America had been recently organized. Mr. Barton says: 

“While the Red Cross hung like the coffin of Mohammed, between 
heaven and earth, a disastrous forest fire occurred in Michigan. Clara 
Barton at once issued, in the name of the Red Cross, an appeal for 
help. The first city to respond was Rochester, forty miles from Dans- 
ville, and Syracuse followed. The money was placed in the hands of 
the County Clerk of Livingston County, New York, who went at once 
to Michigan, and distributed financial help under direction of Clara 
Barton. She also went to Michigan, and took care of the distribution 
of food and clothing. 

“Here, in Michigan, for the first time on American soil, the banner 
of the Red Cross was displayed above the supply tent of Clara Barton. 

“Among the fruits of Clara Barton’s work in Michigan was the con- 
fidence and friendship of Senator Omar D. Conger, and Mrs. Conger, 
who, seeing the actual workings of the Red Cross, under direct control 
of Clara Barton, became its enthusiastic supporters, and her fast 
friends. The Michigan experience also exhibited to the Nation the 
value of such an organization, and showed that a country which did 
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not intend ever to have another war might still find use for the Red 
Cross” (Houghton Mifflin, N. Y., 1922, 2 vols., $10.00). 


ISTORIC AMERICAN TREFS, by Katherine Stanley Nicholson. 

This artistic little volume, bearing as a frontispiece the Liberty 

Tree of Annapolis, describes the famous trees of nearly every 

State in the Union and gives a sketch of their historic associations. 

Oaks, poplars, elms, sugar maples, willows, cypress, pines, nut trees, 

mulberry, pear trees, and apple trees figure in these pictures and 
sketches. There are sixteen photos of trees in their native places. 


“Old trees in their living state, are treasures that money can not 
buy,” wrote Walter Savage Landor. They are treasures indeed. Are 
they always appreciated? 


The author says, “Intimately associated as they are in many in- 
stances with our national life as well as with local events, much of the 
history of America is written in the story of her trees, living or other- 
wise, and can be traced through a study of the part they have played 
in connection with its development. Living links in the chain of 
human interests that spans the centuries, such trees possess a unique 
historic value and should be carefully preserved.” 


This volume of 104 large size pages was published by the Frye Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, in 1922 and may be purchased at $3 the 
copy. 


UR REPUBLIC: A Brier HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by 
O S. S. Forman. 


Dr. Forman has accomplished the difficult task of writing a 
scholarly and adequate one-volume history of the United States for the 
general reader. A compendium of facts, yet distinctly entertaining in 
style. It is a history of the people, bringing the story down from earliest 
times to the immediate present. A volume that even busy men and 
women will read with interest to the end. Military and political his- 
tory are subordinated to economic and social factors. It makes the 
past alive. Illustrations, maps, reading lists, a good index and side 
headings are generously supplied, and a comfortable reading page is 
afforded by good paper, ample margins and clear type (The Century 
Co., N. Y., pp. xvii-852, $5). 
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Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

This is the latest volume in the Harvard Historical studies, published 
under the direction of the department of history of Harvard Univer- 
sity; a timely volume dealing with the politico-commercial methods 
and arrangements of the “Iron Chancellor” (1885-8) in which popular 
interest has been aroused by the World War. It is a story of resource- 
fulness and treachery scarcely equalled in history. Dr. Fuller has 
used much new material in presenting his picture, which he draws 
with excellent scholarship and pleasing style. Altogether this is a 
work of first rate importance to an understanding of the political and 
commercial relations of modern Europe (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1922, pp. xix-368, $3.75). 


Brn. p, as DIPLOMACY AT ITS ZENITH, by Joseph Vincent Fuller, 


President of Harvard University. 

Those who know President Lowell’s earlier work, Public Opinion 
and Popular Government will specially welcome this new study based 
upon the writer’s observation of factors affecting the springs of social 
action during the World War. President Lowell says, “Public opinion 
everywhere after the war flowed in unaccustomed channels; and, since 
light is often shed upon normal conditions by a study of the abnormal, 
it seemed that something might be learned about the nature of public 
opinion in ordinary times by observing its operation under the severe 
strains that accompany and follow a terrific war.’ The subject, he 
says, was suggested to him during a visit to England in the summer of 
1920 when he noticed there a lack of aggressiveness on questions of na- 
tional policy unusual for an English-speaking country. He was curi- 
ous to inquire into the reasons for this condition and its bearing upon 
the states of mind in other nations; the result was a re-examination, 
leading to the hypotheses presented in this volume. 

The book is mainly concerned with the formation of opinions where 
the intellectual processes enter, since the author’s field is chiefly con- 
cerned with choices of means to attain ends and not with that larger 
whole which involves the complex sentiments resulting from the pri- 
mary instinctive emotions. The process by which emotion affects opin- 
ion is studied with a view to indicate its limitations, and the thesis 
is held that “emotion works in large part through the direction of at- 
tention.” Such topics as “Formation of opinion and trial by jury’— 
“Dangers of the group spirit’”—‘“The power of minorities’”—“The cause 
of political parties’”’—“Parties in the United States during the war’— 


Pres OPINION IN WAR AND PEACE, by Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
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“Materialist reaction after war’—“The after-effects of war” give an 
idea of the general interest and scope of the work. “The object of 
this book,” the author says, “is to inquire why people reach incorrect 
results—that is, why they reach different results with a sense in their 
minds, not of doubt, but of conviction—and the relation of those dif- 
ferences to the problem of popular government” (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1923, pp. xi-303, $2.50). 


thorized Translation by Douglas Ainslie. 

This is a book for the philosophically minded, a new inter- 
pretation of the meaning of history by an eminent leader of European 
thought. Benedetto Croce, an Italian who has resided the greater part 
of his life at Naples was Minister of Education in the recent cabinet of 
Giolitti. In 1920 he received the Butler Medal as the author of the 
most distinguished work in philosophy during the last five years, the 
previous recipient being the distinguished French philosopher Henri 
Bergson. 

The author’s work has been collected in twenty-eight large octavo 
volumes. The present volume is one of four which together with the 
Aesthetics, the Logic, and The Philosophy of the Practical completes 
the author’s monumental Philosophy of the Spirit. All of these 
volumes are now accessible in English. 

The present translation is from the second Italian edition of 1919. 
The translator, Douglas Ainslie, was chosen for the task by the author 
himself, and so skillfully is the work done that one is not conscious of 
reading a translation. 

For the serious minded this volume will be highly stimulating 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y., 1921, pp. 317, $3.75). 


Hy “trorize Its THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Benedetto Croce. Au- 
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Society, see Societies 
Marshall, Mary, D. A. R. chapter 
named for, 212-213 
Mason, Emily Virginia, D. A. R. 
chapter named for, 214-216 
Martineau, Harriet, Harriet Mar- 
tineaw’s Travels in and 
Around Michigan, 1836, 49-99 
Merrifield, Robert, donor to pio- 
neer museum, 136 
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Michigan, Harriet Martineaw’s 
Travels in and Around Michi- 
gan, 1836, 49-99; Historical 
Work in Michigan (The 
Editor), 232-247 

Michigan Historical Commission, 
records presented to, 101; 
Tenth Annual Report, 116-127; 
Historical Work in Michigan 
(The Editor), 232-247 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, Midwinter meeting, 
105-106; New Supporting Mem- 
bers of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society enrolled 
since Jan., 1922, 128-134; His- 
torical Work in Michigan 
(The Editor), 232-247; Forty- 
ninth annual meeting, 258-260 

Michigan University, see Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Mines and Mining, Medical 
Reminiscences (Fischer), 27- 
33; Michigan’s Most Ancient 
Industry: The Prehistoric 
Mines and Miners of Isle 
Royale (Ferguson), 155-162 

Montaven, Holly, donor to pio- 
neer museum, 136 

Monuments to Dr. A. C.: Van 
Raalte, 103; boulder marking 
old Walker Tavern, 103 

Moore, Joseph B., donor to pio- 
neer museum, 136 

Museums, new cases in Grand 
Haven Public Library for 
Great War relics, 104; Donors 
and Their Gifts to the Pioneer 
Museum, State Office Building, 
from January 1, 1922, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1923 (Ferrey), 135-137 

Myths, That Myth Wawatam: A 
Symposium (Bedford-Jones 
and Quaife), 163-170 


Newspapers, see also Periodicals 
Detroit Free Press quoted on 
Ann Arbor, 193 
The Michigan Baptist quoted, 
113 
Nicholson, Katherine Stanley, 
Historic American Trees, re- 
viewed, 267 


Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxson, A His- 
tory of the United States 
Since the Civil War, reviewed, 
265 

Ohio Archeological and  His- 
torical Society, World War 
memorial wing to building, 
108-109 

Owosso D. A. R., log cabin, 111- 
112 


Periodicals, Burton Historical 
Collection JLeaflet, contents, 
100-101; The Palimpsest 
quoted, 251-253; The Pen- 
woman, 100 

Pillsbury, W. B., The Psychology 
of Nationality and Internation- 
alism, reviewed, 145-147 

Pioneer and Historical Society, 
see Michigan Pioneer and His 
torical Society 

Pioneer Museum, see Museums 

Pioneers and pioneer life, Pio- 
neer days in Eaton County 
(Strange), 10-19; Reminiscen- 
ces of Wm. Austin Burt, In- 
ventor of the Solar Compass 
(Burt), 34-41; Harriet Marti- 
neauw’s Travels in and Around 
Michigan, 1836, 49-99; Travel 
in Early Days’ (Robinson), 
179-191 

Pound, Arthur, The Jron Man in 
Industry, reviewed, 141-142 

Public Instruction, Department 
of, Course of Study Syllabus, 
noted, 257 


Quaife, Milo M., That Myth 
Wawatam: A Symposium (Bed- 
ford-Jones and Quaife), 163- 
170 ‘ 

Quincy Mine, Medical Eemi- 
niscences (Fischer), 27-33 


Red Cross, The Life of Clara 
Barton, Founder of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross (Barton), re- 
viewed, 265-267 

Richard, Gabriel, oil painting of 
presented to Lansing Knights 
of Columbus, 102 
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Rigby, Hon. Wm. T.,_ letter 
quoted, 248-249. 

Robinson, Hon. O. W., Travel in 
Early Days, 179-191 


St. Clair, Louisa, D. A. R. chap- 
ter named for, 213-214 
Saltonstall, Brayton, Chief Kesh- 
kauko, 42-48 
Sanford, Albert H., The Story 
of Agriculture in the United 
States, reviewed, 139-141 
Sawyer, Alvah L., interview with 
Prof. Riggs and Prof. Nichols, 
260-261 
Settlements, Pioneer Days in 
Eaton County (Strange), 10- 
19 
Seydel, Mrs. L. Victor, report on 
work of D. A. R., 109-111 
Shattuck, Mrs. C. J., donor to 
pioneer museum, 136 
Silliman, Miss Sue I., donor to 
pioneer museum, 136 
Smart, Asa N., on “The Veteran,” 
250-251 
Smith, Justin H., The War with 
Mexico, 1846-1848, reviewed, 
143-145 
Smith, R. A., donor to pioneer 
museum, 136 
Snell, Mrs., donor to pioneer 
museum, 136 
Societies 
Eaton County: Pioneer Society, 
Daniel Strange on compila- 
tion of history, 112-113 

Marquette County: Historical 
Society, report on additions 
to collection, 255-257. 

Soule, Mrs. Harrison, records 
presented to Historical Com- 
mission, 101; relative to name 
of first woman graduate of 
University, 105 

Spencer, Mrs. Mary C., donor to 
pioneer museum, 136-137 

Spier, Mr. and Mrs., donors to 
pioneer museum, 137 

Starkey, Henry, donor to pioneer 
museum, 137 

State Library, donor to pioneer 
museum, 137 


Stein, Gus L., Michigan Volun- 
teers of ’98, presented to His- 
torical Commission, 101 

Stoddard, Lothrop, The Revolt 
Against Civilization, reviewed, 
147-149 

Stone, Lucinda Hinsdale, D. A. 
R. chapter named for, 219-220 

Strange, Daniel, Pioneer Days in 
Eaton County, 10-19; on Eaton 
ge Pioneer Society, 112- 

Swift, C. B., records given to 
Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion by, 101-102 


Tablets, see Monuments 

Thayer, George Washington, 
George Washington Thayer 
(Buchanan), 20-26 

Toll, Nancy DeGraff, D. A. R. 
chapter named for, 210-211 

Torrence, Jean, D. A. R. chapter 
named for, 206 

Travels, Harriet Martineau’s 
Travels In and Around Michi- 
gan, 1836, 49-99; Travel in 
= Days (Robinson), 179- 

Treat, Sarah, D. A. R. chapter 
named for, 207 

Trees, Historic American Trees 
(Nicholson), reviewed, 267 

Tucks, J. E., donor to pioneer 
museum, 137 


University of Michigan, A 
Temple of American History: 
The William L. Clements 
Library (Bishop); 3-9; first 
woman graduate, 105 

Upper Peninsula, T’ravel in Early 
Days (Robinson), 179-191 


Vandenberg, Arthur Hendrick, 
The Greatest American: Alexz- 
ander Hamilton, reviewed, 263- 
264 

Van Eyck, William O., Land- 
marks of the Reformed 
Fathers, or What Dr. Van 
Raalte’s People Believed, an- 
nounced, 100 
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Van Raalte, Dr. A. C., statue in 
honor of, 103 

Van Tyne, Claude H., The Causes 
of the War of -Independence, 
reviewed, 262-263 

Veteran, Asa N. Smart on, 250- 
251 

Vicksburg National Military 
Park, letter of Wm. T. Rigby, 
quoted, 248-249 


Wait, Mrs. William Henry, His- 
tory as keflected in the Names 
of Women for Whom Michigan 
D. A. R. Chapters Are Named, 
199-223 

Waldron, Webb, announcement 
of new book, 100 

War, Great, cases in Grand 
Haven Public Library for 


Great War Relics, 104; memo- 
rial wing to Ohio Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society 
building, 108-109; report. on 
“History of Michigan in the 
Great War,” 127 ; 

Warshaw, J., The New Latin 
America, reviewed, 264-265 

White, Arthur S., “Some of My 
Experiences as a _ Printer, 
Reporter, Editor and Pub- 
lisher,’” announced, 100 

Women, History as Reflected in 
the Names of Women for 
Whom Michigan D. A. R. 
Chapters Are Named (Wait), 
199-223 


Zeigen, Frederic, Stardust and 
Dandelions, reviewed, 150-151 








